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Versatile HYCAR American Rubber an important material 
in oil fields, too 


HE dark ring you see in the 

center of that oil tool plays a 
big part in getting the well ready 
to produce gas and oil. (In the oil 
field it’s called “completing” the 
well.) It’s a sealing ring that has to 
stand the high pressures and tem- 
peratures found in deep wells—has 
to stand the corrosive action of the 
gas, the swelling and deteriorating 
action of hot oil until the well is 
exhausted. 


It does all these things—perfectly 
—because it’s made from HYCAR 
American rubber. 


In home and industry HYCAR 


has proved an important and versa- 
tile material because it imparts to 


_ finished products all the properties 


mentioned above, and many more. 
For example, brightly colored 
kitchen drain mats resist grease, 
food acids and alkalis, heat and cold, 
aging. Shower curtains resist water 
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Photo Courtesy Baker Oil Tools, Inc. 
as well as all these other factors. 


Latices of HYCAR may be used 
as impregnants or coatings for 
textiles, papers and leathers—or as 
adhesives in a broad range of uses. 
The list of applications grows 
longer every day. 


HYCAR American rubber is just 
one product of B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company. Others are GEON 
polyvinyl resins, KRISTON ther- 
mosetting resins, and Good-Rite 
chemicals. For information regard- 
ing any of these products and their 
end uses please write Dept. F-9, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 
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Photographed at his desk is E. S. Barlow, President, Barlow Advertising Agency, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., 


“THE INSTITUTIONAL FIELD is a rich market for both new and 
repeat business. Its separate components are ‘ply outlined 
and catalogued, easy to reach and service, and alwa 0 

for good products. Advertising appeals slanted at the needs and 
problems of institutions are carefully read and evaluated by key per- 
sonnel, ranging from the superintendent, manager or owner down 
through head nurse, dietitian, housekeeper or laundry manager. 

“I base these remarks on long and detailed study. Among our ac- 
counts, this office handles the advertising of seven well-known na- 
tional manufacturers who do a sizeable business with hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, hospitals, schools and other institutions. One of these 
manufacturers is everywhere recognized as the outstanding supplier 
of the institutional field; three others hold commanding positions. 

“Their every-day experience proves that factual, helpful, well- 
informed advertising rings a bell in the mind of the institutional 
manager. 

“That’s the kind of advertising I was brought-up on. In launching 
my own agency in Syracuse, tried to indoctrinate every member 
from the office boy up with the philosophy of that kind of advertising. 

“I don’t by any means discount the influence of sentiment and 
emotion in advertising. We are just as quick to say it with pretty 
pictures as the next man when the product requires or allows. But 
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who comments below on his personal study of your Institutional Market. 


we do recognize in our institutions advertising that the institutional 
manager lives in an environment geared to practicality. So we talk 
to him in practical terms.” 

The Institutional market to which Mr. Barlow refers in the fore- 
going is now oe resurveyed by INSTITUTIONS Magazine. Re- 
turns from key individuals among the more than 50,000 hotels, hos- 
pitals, schools, colleges, restaurants, and other institutions reached 
by INSTITUTIONS Magazine indicate that this market, today, totals 
well over eleven billion dollars. This amount will be expended for 
new construction, - remodeling, refurnishing, re-equipping and re- 
decorating. This figure is even more impressive when it is rea d 
that the regular expenditures for food, maintenance and supplies 
are not included. 


As the only publication designed expressly for, and reaching all 
various segments of the institutional field. INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine offers, each month, the most practical, effective and eco- 
nomical medium through which to place product information before 
the key buying and specifying factors in the field of mass feeding 
and mass housing. If you do not have complete information on this 
market or the only publication which serves it in its entirety consult 
your Advertising Agency or write to INSTIT IONS Magazine, 
1900 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16. Illinois. 
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Farm prices. Farmers took in about 
$14,700,000,000 during the first seven 
months of 1947. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported this was 22 per cent above 
the income total during the same time 
last year. The Department made these pre- 
dictions as to future prices of food and 
farm products: Livestock and meat— 
prices will fall only “moderately” this 
autumn if consumer income stays high. 
Corn—if favorable weather permits a good 
crop, prices probably will decline this win- 
ter from present record levels. Milk, 
cheese and butter—prices will rise during 
the autumn and winter. Eggs—higher 
prices expected this autumn. Potatoes— 
prices will average higher than last year 
for the next few months. 


Airport program. Changes in the fed- 
eral-aid airport program were approved by 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. CAA 
found it impossible to approve all the 
projects wanted by cities and States. So 
only 908 airports are to be built or im- 
proved in the year ending next June 30. 
Estimated cost to the Federal Government 
is $66,570,000. Local sponsors will provide 
$70,235,000. CAA has a backlog of re- 
quests for airport work that would cost 
$250,000,000 more in federal aid. 


Freight cars. Rental charge for use of 
freight cars was raised to $2 a day starting 
October 1. Present rate is $1.25 a day. 
Shortage of freight cars prompted the in- 
crease. Railroads are expected to return 
cars rented from other roads more quickly, 
when rent is higher. That will shorten turn- 
around and handling delays. Interstate 
Commerce Commission said the higher rate 
would be charged until March 31, 1948. 


Armed forces. Promotion of Army of- 
ficers was put on a merit system. Past 
procedure was for promotion by length of 
service. Navy has had a selective promo- 
tion system for some time, but the new 
law extends that system to include ad- 
mirals. Selection board will pick officers 
to fill vacancies in ranks as they occur. 


The March of the News 





All regular Navy officers holding tempo- 
rary ranks will be given new permanent 
appointments. -About 300 line and staff 
captains will be downgraded to command- 
er as the only revisions of rank. 


Housing. Officers of the new Housing 
and Home Finance Agency were named by 
President Truman. Administrator is Ray- 
mond M. Foley, long-time Government 
housing authority. The new unit groups all 
federal housing activities under one head. 
Meanwhile, the House-Senate Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing called its first meeting 
for August 19. After a staff is selected, 
it will investigate the housing shortages. 


Industrial preparedness. Army and 
Navy were given authority to carry out 
several new practices affecting industry. 
By terms of a new law just approved: They 
can lease Government-owned factories to 
private operators for more than five years. 
Old law held leases to five years. Rent 
under the leases can be reduced where the 
operator pays for keeping the property up 
or repairing it. A “national-security clause” 
may be written into contracts for sale of 
surplus war plants. This would require a 
buyer to restore the factory to its war- 
time condition 120 days after notice. The 
procedure is part of the Army-Navy plan 
for industrial preparedness. 


Subsidies. Sugar Act of 1937 was revised 
and extended through 1952. That provides 
subsidies on U.S. sugar and limitations on 
imports of foreign sugar. Price control was 
removed from edible molasses and syrup. 
Subsidies on copper, lead, zinc and manga- 
nese were stopped by a White House veto 
of that program. 


Research. Legislation setting up a Na- 
tional Science Foundation was vetoed. 
The President said he still favors direct 
federal support for research. But he argued 
that the bill passed by Congress could not 
be administered. As passed, the Foundation 
would have been run by a 24-man council 


without direct control by the President. 
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Youll have 
p TeWS 
before 
jammies 
are out! 


Speed is a creed with newsmen. They flash 


the news to you as fast as it happens. 


The Bell System helps make that speed 
possible. It provides the local, long distance 
and radio-telephone, telegraph, teletypewriter 
and wire-photo facilities over which the news 


is channeled to presses and microphones. 





Keeping these facilities in top condition 
is the job of skilled telephone company 


technicians. 


They work ’round the clock and the 
calendar with the newsmen in order that you 
may have a “front-row seat” for the passing 


parade of world events. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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° . i ps Illustration shows Model FC 150 with 
Here’s the newest thing in motor trucks... new GMCs in the light and de luxe equipment at extra cost 


medium duty range. They’re Better Looking because of striking new 
rugged radiator design . . . because of smoothly blended streamlined 
styling of hood, fenders and cab. They’re Better Riding because new 
safety-steel cabs have more leg room, head room and elbow room... 


because new seats are adjustable and have nearly double the number — HE TRUCK OF VALUE 


of individually wrapped springs . . . because windshields are weather- 

sealed and give much greater visibility . . . because of the latest G Cc 
scientific soundproofing, insulation, ventilation and provision for 

fresh air heating. They’re Better Built because of GMC’s sturdy, all- TFRUCKS 
truck design . . . because engines are the same basic design as that of the GASOLINE « DIESEL 


GMG “‘Army Workhorse’”’ . . . because of a long list of improved, war- 


proved features. See the new GMC. . . more than ever the truck of value. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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There is one thing that seems to be settled. It is simply this: 

Socialism is not the answer to what ails the world. It's a flop, to date, 
not a cure-all, as formula for getting goods produced. Britain shows that. 

Labor, in power politically, lacks most of the answers. 

Communism, with dictatorship, still has to prove that it can get results. 
Russia remains the world's principal poorhouse. It was that before war, too. 

Capitalism, for all its faults, gets the most results. 

The goods from farms and industries of capitalistic U.S. will have to save 
the world, if it is to be saved. Help from U.S. on a big scale has helped under- 


write socialism in Europe. Yet socialism isn't getting results. 





Britain, trying socialism, is producing slightly more then in prewar. Her 
socialist goal for this time had been a great production increase. 

France is back about to prewar levels of output. 

Russia has a long way to go to get back to prewar, but she was badly hurt. 
Russia runs nationalized industries but uses a club to drive workers. 

U.S., under capitalism, is turning out 90 per cent more goods than before 
the war. That's the increase in industrial goods by volume, not. dollars. 

Capitalism obviously is producing. Socialism, to date, appears as a 
device to share the misery. Where tried it is bogging down, either in the ex- 
pectation that it can provide something for nothing, or in bureaucracy. The 
state, trying to run everything, gets top heavy. Masses of bureaucrats try to 
live off producers who don't want to work too hard--or off of handouts. 





Basically, what ails Britain is this: A U.S. coal miner produces 4 tons to a 
British miner's 1 ton. A U.S. steelworter turns out 4 times what a British 
steelworker turns out. So does a U.S. suto worker. A U.S. textile worker turns 
out about twice as much as a British worker. And so it goes. 

So: British prices must be high, or British wages low. 
ost Socialism, however, promises the worker a better life. It promises him 
more without asking much more of him. It offers somethins for nothing. At 
least, that is what the British experience to date suggests. It shows that there 
is no magic in state ownership, no assurance of more goods for less work. 

Britain's way out is in more efficiency, under socialism or capitalism. 

. You get on page 11 this story of Britain's postwar position. 








It's a mistake, however, to think tnat Britain is on the ragged edge. 

Just_add up these dollar resources that remain: gold and dollars in checking 
accounts: $2,400,000,000. U.S. loan dollars left: $1,000,000,000. Canadian 
dollars: $500,000,000. Investments in U.S.: above $3,000,000,000. 

That's $6,900,000,000, of which $3,900,000,000 is liquid. 

Then add this: Monetary Fund can provide $350,000,000 to Britain. The 














SEL World Bank could lend Britain at least $1,000,000,000 for specific projects. 
Altogether, on an emergency basis, Britain could find ways to raise as much 
as $8,000,000,000 before going flat broke. Actually, the French have run fur- 
ther through their reserves than the British. They've used their gold. 
IN (over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Britain is being prudent in hollering early, in conserving assets. 


By hollering, and cutting down, Britain will reap rewards. 

More dollars will be put up by Congress early in 1948. Britain, however, 
may have to take her turn in line with others to get these new dollars. 

More freedom will be allowed in spending her last loan billion. 

More of the policing and relief bill in Europe will be taken on by U.S. 

The British, most of all, want to regain complete freedom to make trade 
deals, to cut around the U.S. market if they can. U.S. officials thought they 
had Britain tied to a policy of trade freedom. They figured they could break up 
a sterling bloc, Empire preference, all kinds of devices for guiding trade. 

That whole U.S. idea is heading for the rocks. 














There is this to keep in mind, too, now that wheels are turning: 

Troubles abroad have a habit of signaling impending trouble for U.S. In 
1929 it was a British failure that signaled a later crack here. In 1931 it was 
an Austrian failure that set going a new train of deflation in U.S. 

British belt tightening at this time will have effects over the world. 

Britain, other big raw-material importers stand to gain from a break in 
price levels, from lower food costs, lower raw-material costs. Britain made her 
comeback in 1920s after the last war on cheap food, cheap raw materials. 

If Britain cuts her U.S. buying, and France follows and Latin America does 
the same and Canada tightens up, U.S. producers will be squeezed. 

At this level, it wouldn't take much to trip up the U.S. boom. Not right 
away, but before or soon after the year end. What Britain may be doing is to 
prick the inflation bubble. It probably is a deliberate job of pricking. 











Inflation at home keeps going at a great rate. 

Rents, of course, are rising. Increases usually are 10 to 15 per cent. 

Food is moving up out of sight. Cheap cuts of beef bring 80 cents a pound. 
Steak is going at $1.25. Eggs are around 80 cents a dozen in summer. It's be- 
coming a mystery how some people find the money to pay the prices. 

Women's dresses are being marked up another $1 to $2. Shoes are up. 

New-car prices are being raised. So are prices of other durables. 

Gasoline costs a little more. So does fuel oil. So does coal. 

John Lewis certainly seems to have set things going with his coal strike. 
Everybody now is out to get while the getting is good. That can be bad. Then 
there is a short corn crop and that encourages a scramble, too. 











At some point, price rises will limit demand at home. If demand at home is 
reduced at a time when demand from abroad is reduced ... . . watch out. 

Terminal-leave-cash will bolster domestic demand in September, October. 

Consumer-credit controls end November 1. Credit then will be easier. 

Farm _ income will spurt when crops are marketed. Farmers then will start 
their really big spending. They'll have a lot of dollars to spend. 

Demand will continue to be big. But demand, big as it is, even now is not 
big enough to keep all of industry operating at capacity. Many industries are 
running at lower than capacity rates. The boom can't go on forever. 











Scandal hunting by Republicans in war contracts has backfired a bit. 

Vote making by scandal hunts can be precarious business. Scandals even when 
found tend to be forgotten by voters before the ballots are cast. 

In 1948: Republicans will comé through to take the White House if times are 
bad, if the boom blows up. Democrats will stand a good chance of holding on if 
the boom continues, if everybody is working and making good money. 

Mr. Truman is gambling on good times for re-election. 








See also pages 13, 14, 19, 20, 34. 
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Men who buy tires for large truck-fleets know 
that “‘price’’ is never a good guide. They buy 
“miles per dollar’’...and that’s why LEE 
DeLuxe tires are so popular on the wheels of 
top-flight fleets. They do not confuse value 
with price. 


You can profit by following their lead. LEE 
DeLuxe tires will give you low cost mileage 
... dependable protection ...and the com- 
fort of a luxuriously cushioned ride. This 
combination of ‘‘true value” features gives 
the extra margin of value in price and service 
that brings to LEE of Conshohocken a cus- 
tomer loyalty beyond compare. 


You know your own driving habits. You are 
the judge of what grade of tire you need for 
the speed and the roads you travel. Here at 








LEE of Conshohocken, skilled workers build 
into every LEE DeLuxe tire the value, the 
quality and dependability you should demand 
for the protection of your family that they 
may travel safely, comfortably, economically. 
You'll find that LEE DeLuxe “true value” 
features are valuable to you. Buy LEE 
DeLuxe... the greatest quality in rubber. 


LEE Super DeLuxe Highway 
Traction tires give driving wheels 
maximum traction on wet, snowy 
and icy highways. 








LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA, 


Republic Rubber Division...Iindustrial Rubber Products... Youngstown, Ohio 








in your product? 


Ife surprising how many food products 
conthin water—almost all of them. Exam- 
ples: Bacon contains 20% water; butter, 
1$.§%; cream cheese, 53.3%; pork, 42%; 
asparagus, 94%; sausage, 44.8%; shad, 
70.2%; ice cream, 62%. (Figures from U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.) 

Wrapping these moist products used to 
be a problem. If ordinary paper were used 
it became weak from moisture and soon 
went to pieces. But then Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment came along and solved the 
problem. Patapar can take any amount of 
wetting and like it. It gives lasting protec- 
tion to moist products. : 


Patapar is strong 
when wet...resists 
grease, too 


Yes, you can soak Patapar in water as long 
as you want—even boil it—and it will come 
out intact and strong. Patapar has the qual- 
ity of grease-proofness, too. When it comes 
in contact with fats, grease or oils, it resists 
penetration. 


Here’s how others use it 


Patapar does an endless variety of jobs. As 
a food wrapper it protects products like 
butter, sausage, fish, frozen foods. Druggists 
use it for ointment pads. It makes attractive 
sanitary milk bottle hoods. It replaces oiled 
silk. Motor oil containers are lined with it. 
It’s used for packaging putty. Hair waving 
pads are made with it. It’s used for rubber 
mold liners. These are just 
a few of Patapar’s hundreds 
of uses. 

Patapar is furnished 
plain or printed with brand 
names and colorful designs. 


BUSINESS MEN: For more in- 
formation about Patapar 
and its applications write 
on your business letterhead 
for booklet U. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN probably give your views on 
labor relations to your employes during 
working hours if union leaders are given 
a similar opportunity, and if you have not 
otherwise engaged in unfair labor prac- 
tices. A circuit court of appeals upholds 
the National Labor Relations Board in 
finding that one employer coerced his em- 
ployes by making them listen to an anti- 
union talk on company time, when this 
talk was part of an aggressive antiunion 
campaign. The court indicates that the 
speech alone would not have been an un- 
fair labor practice if union speakers had 
the same chance to present their views. 


* + + 


YOU CAN file a claim for a tax refund, 
on the basis of war losses in 1941 and 
1942, up to Dec. 31, 1948. The President 
signs a bill extending for one year the time 
for claiming tax credits or refunds with 
respect to these war Josses. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of pre- 
fabricated houses, now get Government 
backing for a loan. The Federal Housing 
Administration issues rules to govern in- 
surance of loans made by private lending 
firms to makers of these houses. The Na- 
tional Housing Act was amended by Con- 
gress to open the way for the Government 
to back the loans. 


a 


YOU CANNOT make a “good faith” 
defense in an overtime-wage case merely 
because you talk over with the Wage- 
Hour Administrator the complaints of 
some of your employes. A federal district 
court rules out this defense by one em- 
ployer. under the new Portal-to-Portal 
Act. The employer’s talk with the Ad- 
ministrator covered wage claims of some 
of his workers, but not of the employe 
who brought the overtime suit. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use more fin in solder 
for certain motors and refrigeration. Re- 
strictions are eased by the Office of Ma- 
terials Distribution of the Department of 
Commerce. OMD also allows production 
and wider use of tin tetrachloride made 
from scrap metal. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, in an excess-profits 


tax case, always count on treating a bonus 


and administrative decisions: 


paid to an official of your company as 
an abnormal deduction. The U.S. Tax 
Court ruled in one case that a bonus paid 
to a superintendent was not an abnormal 
deduction. The Court found that the 
bonus resulted from a rise in the gross 
income of the corporation during the base 
period. 


oe = 


YOU CAN raise the price of sugar that 
you sell. The Department of Agriculture 
establishes higher ceilings for raw and re- 
fined sugar. This means an increase of 
about 2 cents for 10 pounds at retail 
levels. 


* + 


YOU CAN help the Office of Technical 
Services make a study. of about 500,000 
German technical documents. The agency 
invites trade groups, private industry and 
technical societies to join in a survey of 
this material, much of which is in micro- 
film form. Articles based on studies of the 
documents may be published. 


* + 


YOU CAN get information on German 
developments in papermaking from two 
reports put on sale by the Office of Tech- 
nical Services. The reports are in both 
microfilm and photostat forms. One deals 
with German processes for making paper 
from rye straw and esparto grass. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now obtain an unsecured 
loan from a federal savings and loan as- 
sociation for financing repairs, alterations 
or improvements on your property. The 
President signs a bill easing Government 
policy on such loans under the Home 
Owners’ Loan Act. Another bill signed by 
the President authorizes the Federal 
Home Loan Bank to accept mortgages 
with a maturity of 25 years as collateral 
for advances to member banks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a stockholder, probably 
force the directors of a company to make 
good any damage to the company result- 
ing from moving its plants to another site 
as part of an antilabor policy. A State's 
highest court rules that stockholders can 
sue company directors for breach of duty 
because they closed and moved the com- 
pany’s plants as part of an antilabor pol- 
icy, and not for business reasons. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based ‘upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus const 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Taz Unrtep States 
News. on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic matendl. 
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FOR FLEET OR INDIVIDUAL USE 


There’s a CHEVROLET Stylemaster 
right to your liking 








STYLEMASTER BUSINESS COUPE 


In outward appearance, the Business Coupe is 
indistinguishable from a stylish passenger car. 
But inside, back of the three-passenger seat, a 





level luggage deck covers the entire floor area, 

THE providing commodious and accessible load space 
STYLEMASTER TOWN SEDAN —suitdble for: carrying sample cases, display 
material, appliances and a wide variety of 
This popular two-door passenger car is equally merchandise. The regular luggage compartment 
advantageous for professional, business or per- under the rear deck provides additional space. 
sonal use. Wide doors, and the divided back of 
the three-passenger front seat, make the rear 











passenger compartment easily accessible. Either 
door may be unlocked from the outside. A large 
quantity of bulky luggage can be carried in the 
trunk compartment under the rear deck. 


















The Chevrolet Stylemasters, lowest-priced models of the Chevrolet line, are identical with the 
highest-priced Fleetline models in engine, chassis and body construction. Thus, both the fleet user 
and the individual are assured of the economy of operation of Chevrolet's famous valve-in-head 
engine, the low-cost maintenance of Chevrolet's time-proved chassis, and the recognized superiority 
of “Body by Fisher.” In short, in these Stylemaster models you get Chevrolet's Big-Car comfort, 
Big-Car performance, Big-Car reliability. | 
} 


| 


GHEVROLET—BIG-CAR QUALITY AT LOWEST COST | 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 








FAIRBAN KS-MORSE 
iesel LOCOMOTIVES 


Extra power...extra 
profits 


Fairbanks-Morse opposed-piston diesel opens the 


way to higher railroad income, lower operating costs 


Fairbanks-Morse 








@ A name worth remembering 






S..cx, powerful, trustworthy... 
the Fairbanks-Morse diesel loco- 
motive that is fast proving its worth 
as an important railroad revenue- 
builder. 


A great propulsion engine of 
unique design... the Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesel. Two 
pistons in each cylinder are driven 
apart by a central explosion—thus 
eliminating need for cylinder 
heads, valves or valve-activating 
mechanisms. 


In service today, Fairbanks- 
Morse opposed-piston diesels to- 
taling more than 3}2 million horse- 
power prove the simplicity, oper- 
ating economy and low mainte 
nance cost of this engine. 
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BRITAIN’S UNDERLYING STRENGTH: 
BASIS FOR FURTHER U.S. AID 


Output Bigger Than Prewar From Industries Second Only to Ours 


‘Austerity program’ that 
includes longer hours of 
work, lower living level 


U.S. is judging Britain still to be a 
good risk. This judgment holds, even 
though Britain is in new trouble. She is 
having to use her $3,750,000,000 loan 
from U.S. far faster than was planned. 
She is pulling in her belt at home, and 
she is asking that the terms of the loan 
be eased. 

President Truman is expected to decide 
that loan terms can be eased without 
action by Congress. George Mar- 


was at an annual rate of $3,240,000,000. 

Widening of the gap between Britain’s 
buying abroad and her sales abroad is what 
has brought on her present crisis. To re- 
main a good loan risk, she must sell more 
and buy less. 

Working capital that Britain can use 
in getting on her feet is shrinking, though 
not yet exhausted. 

Of the U.S. loan, $1,000,000,000 re- 
mains to be drawn. Originally, as the chart 
on this page shows, the $3,750,000,000 
borrowed was to last five years. Later, 
when the money was made available in 
July, 1946, British leaders estimated it 


would last three years. Now they de- 
clare that it will all be gone in October 
of this year. 

Of Britain’s loan from Canada, $500,- 
000,000 remains. 

Other dollar balances that readily can 
be used total around $400,000,000 

In gold, Britain is estimated to have 
around $2,000,000,000. This reserve, 
however, is held as a base for her cur- 
rency. 

Securities in U.S. and Canada owned 
by British citizens are valued at more 
than $3,000,000,000. In order to obtain 
dollars, the British Government could re- 
quire that these be sold. But that 





shall, Secretary of State, insists 
they can be. John Snyder, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, says no. 
Later, probably in January, Con- 
gress will be asked to put up more 
dollars, some of them for Britain’s 
use. 

This country is counting heavily 
on its investment in Britain. That 
investment includes the cost of two 
wars fought to keep Britain from 
defeat. The latest loan of $3,750,- 
000,000, now in trouble, is just a 
fraction of the whole investment. 
Britain still will need more help, 
more capital. 

An appraisal of Britain as a risk 
from U.S. standpoint shows these 
facts: 

Trade with the outside world is 
Britain’s big problem. 

Sales to other countries, as the 
chart on page 12 reveals, are run- 
ning at a rate of more than $4,400,- 
000.000 a year. 

Buying is at a rate of nearly 
$6,300,000,000 a year. 

Britain’s trade deficit, as a result, 
is at a rate of almost $1,900,000,000 
a year. 

Her U.S.-dollar deficit is even 
greater. Prime Minister Clement 
Attlee says that, for the first half 
of 1947, Britain paid out $1,620,- 
000,000 more in United States cur-- 
tency than she took in. That deficit 


What's Happened to the British Loan 


would worsen Britain’s long-range 
problem, Sale of securities, therefore, 
will not be forced except as a last 
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resort. 

On paper, Britain appears to have 
access to around $7,000,000,000 in 
U.S. currency. Actually, she is 
nearly at the end of her ready supply 
of dollars. That is why a new “aus- 
terity program” has been announced 
by Mr. Attlee. 

Basic industries of great value 
underlie and strengthen Britain’s 
position, however. 

Coal mines are producing nearly 
200,000,000 tons a year. They are 
now up to 87 per cent of the prewar 
rate. 

Steel mills are producing around 
13,000,000 tons of steel a year. 
This is 20 per cent above prewar 
output. 

Textile factories are turning out 
only 50 to 60 per cent as much as 
in 1938, but still have a vital place 
in Britain’s economy. 

Over all, Britain’s industries al- 
ready have passed their prewar pro- 
duction total. They represent the 
second-ranking industrial assets of 
the world and are the real basis for 
any U.S. backing that Britain re- 
ceives. 

Need to produce more. Trou- 
bles now plaguing Britain grow out 
of the fact that her production, 
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John Bull’s Trade Troubles 
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sizable as it is, still is too low to permit 
her to pay her own way. 

Equipment in her mines and mills is 
largely obsolete, by U.S. standards. 

Labor, although skilled, is much less 
productive in Britain than in the U.S. 
British workers, on the average, turn out 
less than one half as much as American 
workers. Unions in Britain are strongly 
entrenched and featherbedding is wide- 
spread. Shorter hours aré demanded, even 
though productivity is not increased. 

Management in many British firms 
cling to old-fashioned ways. Competition 
is retarded by combines and cartels, which 
try to divide up markets, not to battle for 
new markets. 

New burdens resulting from the war 
take man power away from Britain’s in- 
dustries. Some workers are busy repairing 
war damage. Others are in the armed 
forces, which total 1,200,000 and are twice 
as large as prewar. In proportion to popu- 
lation, these forces are three times as 
large as those of U.S. 

All these factors act as a drag on 
Britain’s production and limit what she 
can sell in foreign trade. 

Need fo consume less. Another rea- 
son why Britain is in trouble is that too 
much of her production is being consumed 
at home. 

Higher standards of living are demand- 
ed by the British people, at least half of 
whom enjoy better nutrition than they did 
before the war. The higher standards at 
home cut into sales abroad. 

Inflation in Britain also tends to keep 
buying high and to cause goods to be con- 
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sumed at home that otherwise might be 
sold in foreign trade. It causes labor to go 
into nonessential industries and money to 
be spent on nonessential goods. 

Actually, since the war, Britain has been 
trying to consume much more than she 
has produced. She has been able to do this 
only because of goods and dollars supplied 
by the United States and Canada. Now, 
with the dollars running out, she is being 
forced to retrench. 

The “austerity program” laid down 
by Mr. Attlee is intended to meet the dol- 
lar crisis that Britain faces. It aims at 
both bigger production and smaller con- 
sumption. As planned, it is to include 
these steps: 

- Longer hours are to be assumed by the 
British workers, if they will agree. The 
coal miners will not be asked to give up 
their five-day week, but will be called 
upon to work a half hour longer each day. 

Lower living standards are to be borne 
by the British people. They will have less 
food, less gasoline, fewer motion pictures, 
less travel abroad, fewer new clothes and 
longer waits for housing, and will have to 
go without luxury goods of many kinds. 

The armed forces are to be cut to 
1,000,000—a _ reduction of 80,000 more 
than previously had been planned. 

Workers are not to be allowed to move 
from one job to another, except with Gov- 
ernment permits. 

Management again is to go under Gov- 
ernment direction, as in wartime, to make 
sure that goods most needed are produced. 

Inflation controls are to be tightened. 
Wages, prices and dividends are to be held 





down. Salvage campaigns are to be re- 
newed. 

Mr. Attlee’s political opponents in Brit- 
ain assert that his program does not yet 
go far enough to cope with the crisis 
ahead. Nevertheless, he is attempting to 
convince Americans that Britain, before 
calling on the United States for further 
aid, is adopting drastic measures of self- 
help. 

U.S. assistance to be requested by 
Britain will not be in the form of another 
loan or grant at this time. 

Changes in the loan agreement are to 
be sought, so as to ease the drain on Brit- 
ain’s dollar supplies. 

Costs of policing Germany and other 
countries of Europe will be shifted to the 
United States so far as possible. Britain 
has been paying a big share of these costs 
with her scarce U.S. dollars. Reduction of 
the British armed forces may leave the job 
of guarding Italy, Greece and Austria 
largely to the U.S., if the job is to be 
done. 

In the long run, Britain’s chance of 
getting on her feet appears to depend 
mainly on whether she can make her labor 
more productive. U.S. officials are con- 
vinced that, with either public or private 
ownership, she will have to modernize her 
plant and adopt more efficient methods in 
order to win through. But they point out 
that she las plenty of basic assets and is 
taking drastic steps to conserve her work- 
ing capital. In their view, Britain’s assets 
and her spirit of self-help make her still a 
good business risk, from the standpoint of 
her biggest creditor, the United States. 
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WHY AUTO PRICES ARE HIGHER 


Increases of 12 to 43 Per Cent in Cost of Materials Since November 


12 per cent rise in labor 
outlays. Strong demand for 
cars in spite of advance 


Automobile prices, already averaging 
62 per cent above prewar levels, are being 
raised again. 

General Motors led off the new round 
by boosting prices 2 to 6 per cent on its 
cars. That set an example that much of 
the industry appears to be following. 
Packard was next with a markup aver- 
aging 5 per cent. Kaiser-Frazer followed 
with a $99 increase on its standard Frazer. 
And so it goes from one manufacturer 
to another. 

Behind price increases for automo- 
biles in recent months is a set of steadily 
rising costs for the various elements that 
go into car making. As reported by General 
Motors, which is considered typical of 
the automobile industry, the rises in such 
costs since last November—the time of 
G.M’s last previous price boost—are 
shown in the chart on this page. 

Labor costs are up 12 per cent. Pri- 
marily, this reflects a General Motors wage 
boost of 11144 cents an hour that took 
effect last April. Much greater wage in- 
creases preceded that one. For the auto- 
mobile industry as a whole, the average 
worker got $41.25 a week in 1941. In 
May, 1947, he was getting $55.87 a week, 
an increase of 35.4 per cent. Now, with 
Ford’s wage settlement, the industry 
average will move still higher. 

Steel, the basic material in automobiles, 
costs General Motors 17 per cent more 
than it cost in November, 1946. It costs 
37.4 per cent more than in prewar 1941. 

Pig iron for castings is 29 per cent 
higher than it was nine months ago, and 
54.2 per cent higher than in 1941. 

Copper, used for wiring and tubing, 
costs the manufacturer 26 per cent more 
than in November, and 81 per cent more 
than in 1941. 

Coal is 22 per cent higher than nine 
months ago, and 60 per cent higher than 
in 1941. 

Tin also has gone up 22 per cent in 
price in the last nine months. It has in- 
creased 53.3 per cent in the six years 
since 1941, 

Lead has advanced more than any of 
the elements. Since last November, it 
has gone up 43 per cent. Since 1941, it 
has gone up 163 per cent. 

Cotton costs the automobile manufac- 
turer 23 per cent more than in November, 


Py and 109.5 per cent more than in 
941. 
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Wool costs run 12 per cent higher than 
nine months ago, and 15.7 per cent 
higher than in 1941. 

Crude rubber is the only major excep- 
tion in this picture of rising automobile 
costs. The cost of rubber to the manu- 
facturer, now that this country is get- 
ting natural rubber in quantity again, 
is 30 per cent below wartime costs. But 
increased labor and cotton costs in the 
tire industry eat up much of this saving. 

Item by item, then, with the single 
exception of rubber, the major elements 
that go into a new automobile cost the 
manufacturer 12 to 43 per cent more than 
they cost nine months ago. They cost 15.7 
to 163 per cent more than in the period 
immediately before the war. This shows 
how spiraling prices and wages all along 
the line—at the mine, in the mill and on 
the farm—add up to a sharp increase in 
the amount it costs a manufacturer to 
make an automobile. 

A higher price tag on new cars is 
the manufacturer’s answer to this prob- 
lem of rising costs. What this answer 
means to the car buyer is shown in the 
trend of factory prices for automobiles 
over the years. 

Lower-price cars, four-door standard 
sedans in the three most popular makes 
in the low-price field, could be bought at 
the factory before the war for $689 to $727. 
Today, these same cars range in price from 
$1,129 to $1,204. 


Middle-priced cars, again taking stand- 
ard four-door sedans in three popular 
makes, ranged from $970 to $1,043 be- 
fore the war. Now the same cars run 
from $1,451 to $1,600. 

Higher-priced cars are up by corre- 
sponding amounts. A car that sold at the 
factory before the war for $3,260 is priced 
now at $4,190. 

Nor do these figures on factory prices 
tell the whole story. The markup from fac- 
tory to dealer is far greater than prewar. 
Transportation costs and taxes are higher. 
Also car buyers often are required to buy 
extra gadgets, things they may or may not 
want. These extras are priced far higher 
than were similar gadgets before the war. 

The demand for new cars, despite 
this uptrend in prices, continues strong. 
Pressure on manufacturers and dealers 
for delivery of cars is the greatest the in- 
dustry has ever seen. New cars, when 
offered for resale by first buyers, still 
bring big premiums. The size of these 
premiums indicates that manufacturers, 
if they wanted to, could add several hun- 
dred dollars more to their prices without 
destroying the market for new cars. 

But the industry knows that some day 
the buyers market will. reappear in the 
automobile field. In setting prices now, 
manufacturers are looking forward to the 
day when customer relations will be im- 
portant again. That is the real limiting 
factor on today’s car prices. 


The Car Maker’s Costs 


LABOR STEEL COAL TIN 


COTTON COPPER IRON 


Rises Met by Manufacturer Since Nov., 1946 





Data: General Motors 
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MIDWEST’S NEW OPTIMISM 


Added Buying by Stores After Midyear Passed With Activity High 


Continued boom as basis 
for most planning. Caution 
of mail-order companies 


Chicago. Til. 

If a turn downward occurs in business 
anytime soon it will catch many business- 
men by surprise. Optimism is widespread. 
Worry about a setback has slipped into 
the background, although the big mer- 
chants remain cautious. 

A change in business sentiment occurred 
after midyear. Optimism gradually 
placed pessimism when a setback did not 
occur. Building activity picked up a little 
when controls came off. A firming of many 
prices caused merchants to put in orders 
for more goods where they had been hold- 
ing back. Consumer buying held high in 
spite of price rises. There was assurance 
that trade would get a shot in the arm 
with cashing of veterans’ terminal-leave 
bonds after September 1. Merchants be- 
gan to tell veterans they could buy in 
August and pay in September. 

Prospect of a short corn crop is not up- 
setting sentiment. Higher prices are ex- 
pected to hold farm income at record 
levels. Troubles of Europe seem remote. 
There is some interest in forecasts that ex- 
ports of U.S. goods may slip later in the 
year. This interest, however, appears not 
to lead to general concern. Caution, where 
it appears, is most notable in the attitude 
of big mail-order houses and chain stores. 

These and other things impress a mem- 
ber of the Board of Editors of The United 
States News after a survey of Midwestern 
business centers. He finds that, in large 
and small communities alike, business 
planning still is geared to the prospect for 
continued boom. 

Yet many businessmen know the possi- 
ble pitfalls. They are seeking to follow 
policies that will keep their necks from 
being too far out if things should slip. 


re- 


Cautious attitude is conspicuous 
among the big mail-order houses and 


retail chain stores. Top management in 
those companies has passed the word to 
executives to follow these policies in day- 
to-day dealings: 

Buying. Orders still are to buy most 
goods not more than 90 days ahead. A 
year ago buyers were trying to obtain 
goods for delivery five and six months 
ahead. Buying is being confined strictly 
to standard and well-known brands, too. 
Where stores are loading up at all, they 
are buying hard goods like electric ap- 
pliances and hardware, rather than cloth- 
ing and other soft goods. 
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Yet buying practices have eased some- 
what in recent weeks. First orders for 
autumn and winter stocks of women’s 
clothes, shoes, toys and the like were held 
to 60 per cent of last year’s orders. Now 
the orders have been enlarged to about 75 
per cent of 1946 volume. This is causing 
a scramble for merchandise by some 
stores. Their managements had bet on a 
general decline of prices by now, and had 
cut their early orders. 

Inventories. Every effort is being made 
to get rid of old, substandard and unpopu- 
lar goods. Prices on this bargain-basement 
ware are wel! below prices on newer goods. 

Most stores want to keep not more than 
a two-month supply of goods on hand in 
this uncertain period. But the big mail- 
order houses have to plan sales ahead for 
six months. This means they must have on 
hand and on order at least a five-month 
supply of merchandise. They could lose 


Photo—Ford 


The 


heavily in a sudden price drop. Losses 
were heavy after World War I. This time, 
however, there are few advance orders for 
goods at fixed prices. In most cases the 
contract specifies that the store shall pay 
the market price on day of delivery. 
Smaller retailers are trying to get similar 
protection from their suppliers. 

With all the precautions, store owners 
say there is plenty of danger of big in- 
ventory losses if prices break. This danger 
increases with every upward turn of prices, 
Such an upward turn is occurring now, 

Price increases are expected in men’s 
suits this autumn. The change in fashions 
is bringing a new stock of women’s cloth. 
ing to market and that at higher prices 
Better-grade shoes are going up. Stores 
plan to pass the higher prices promptly on 
to consumers. Only the minor increases are 
absorbed by the stores. 

Trade executives are worried by these 
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price increases. They are united in point- 
ing out that each price increase means 
that fewer people are able to buy. But 
consumer price resistance has produced 
only a few visible results to date. Shoes 
are piling up on shelves and sales are 
brisk only at the low-priced bargain 
counters. Furniture salesrooms show a re- 
turn of more lower-priced lines. Volume of 
all re'ail sales has dropped off a little 
since te beginning of 1947. Yet the gen- 
eral trend is to higher prices at this time, 
and sales volume still is higher than at 
this time a vear ago. 

Upward trend is to get some new 
backing in the near future. 

Veterans’ cash in hand is to provide a 
big pickup for trade throughout the Mid- 
west. Money from terminal-leave bonds 
of the Federal Government is to be avail- 
able after September 1. In Illinois and 
Michigan the payment of State bonuses 
to veterans this autumn will add another 
$500,000,000 to veterans’ spending money. 
Those State funds alone are equal to 5 per 
cent of total retail sales in the two States 
last year. 

Midwest retailers are getting set for a 
rush on clothing, household appliances, 
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used cars and other things that veterans 
want. 

Consumer-credit expansion is expected 
to give another big boost to trade. Fed- 
eral controls are to end November 1. Mer- 
chandisers are counting on that change to 
make itself felt in time for the holiday 
buying. The general estimate in the Chi- 
cago district is that the dollar value of the 
Christmas trade this year will be about 
90 per cent as big as in 1946. 

Distributors with the most to gain from 
easier credit terms are those who handle 
refrigerators, ranges, washing machines, 
radios and furniture. All those items 
normally are bought on time payments in 
most cases. Businessmen look for more 
competition in this field with a return to 
normal credit arrangements. 

In summary, there is general agreement 
that the trade boom will last on through 
the pre-Christmas season of heavy buy- 
ing. Few observers are willing to forecast 
any further ahead than that. As to other 
important factors on the business scene: 

Housing boom is moving away from 
low-cost houses, toward the higher-priced 
homes. Builders say they find more buy- 
ers, easier financing and more profit in the 
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upper price ranges. Houses going up now 
are mostly in the $15,000 to $25,000 
bracket in Chicago, Milwaukee, Min- 
neapolis, Peoria and Decatur, Ill. A Chi- 
cago builder has started a group of 100 
dwellings in suburban Lake Forest to sell 
at $38,000 to $45,000 each. 

Prospective homeowners are not re- 
strained by high costs as much today as 
a few months ago. Builders say. one reason 
is that a man who wants a home can get 
a fixed end price quoted to him now. Bids 
from the builders are made once again on 
that basis. Materials are not so hard to 
get now. Building time has been cut from 
10 months in the Chicago area to 4 or 5 
months, since the start of the year. 

Industrial building has picked up 
speed since federal controls were taken 
off. But building is done for the most part 
only by those manufacturers and mer- 
chants whose needs for space are urgent. 
Enough firms are in this situation to as- 
sure a substantial volume of industrial 
construction through this year and most 
of 1948. 

Most companies with postwar building 
plans still are waiting for costs to go 
down. Some major suppliers of building 
materials expect costs to fall off within a 
year. However, those who predicted a 
drop of 25 per cent not long ago now say 
any likely drop will be much smaller. They 
point to wage and material-price increases 
all along the line, and say that publie ac- 
ceptance of high costs will hold construc- 
tion costs near present levels. 

Manufacturing activities are going full 
blast. About the only trouble left is caused 
by shortages of steel, lead, zinc and some 
other metals. Such shortages keep inven- 
tories of parts and semifinished products 
out of balance. Flow of most materials 
into factories has reached the even pace 
that makes efficient production possible. 

Jobs are plentiful. There are labor 
shortages still in the Chicago area, in 
Milwaukee, Toledo and Indianapolis. In 
Grand Rapids, Mich., too, employers are 
competing with each other for workers. 

On the other hand, eastern and south- 
ern Illinois report considerable unemploy- 
ment. That is a region of coal mining, with 
few manufacturing industries. To a lesser 
extent, there is some oversupply of labor 
in Cleveland and Buffalo. 

Business spirit nearly everywhere in 
the Middle West is venturesome and op- 
timistic. Factory managers, store owners, 
corporation executives almost all report a 
bright outlook for the next few months 
ahead. The inland region is set to enjoy 
boom times quite a while longer. Yet some 
businessmen, particularly those who watch 
mass buying habits closely, are keeping a 
cautious eye open for a setback. They be- 
lieve such a setback may occur without 
much warning. They are protecting them- 
selves against it as well as they can. 
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War's Costliest Failures: 
Gambles That Went Wrong 


Dollars Lost in Attempts to Move Oil to Alaska, Build 
Road to Panama, Erect Hospitals in Latin America 


Successes, such as atom 
bomb and radar, that 
make risks worth taking 


A hunt is on to find where dollars 
were wasted in wartime. Committees of 
Congress are scrambling to uncover costly 
war projects that failed. 

The hunt so far centered on ammunition 
contracts costing $78,000,000 and plane 
experiments costing $40,000,000. Both are 
small items in the $300,000,000,000 cost 
of World War II. The big wartime gam- 
bles, where waste was inevitable, have 
scarcely been touched by the probers. 

Gambles that failed, and those that 
produced only meager results, run into 
the hundreds. They wasted vast 
amounts of dollars and effort. In- 
cluded are: 

Canol pipe line to Alaska from 
oil fields in Canada cost U.S. tax- 
payers $133,000,000 to build during 
wartime. Yet the amount of gasoline 
and oil delivered before these 1,519 
miles of lines were dismantled was 
insignificant. A single tanker could 
have carried 12 times as much gaso- 
line to Alaska during the three years 
that the project was being built. 

Inter-American Highway to Pan- 
ama, listed as urgent by the Army at * 
war's start, cost $114,000,000 before © 
it was abandoned as a war project. ~~ 

Rubber projects included several 
high-priced projects that failed. 

Guayule shrubs were planted on 
32,000 acres in the Southwest and 
were built. 


four special factories 


Cost was $38,000,000, but no rubber was 
gained and the project was abandoned 
at war’s end. 

Rubber vines were raised on thousands 
of acres in Haiti at U.S. expense, but 
rubber in the vines’ stems could not be 
extracted and the investment was wasted. 

Amazon rubber projects in Brazil cost 
hundreds of millions of U.S. dollars, plus 
elaborate equipment for 50,000 men, but 
little rubber was gained. 

Alaska Military Highway, built at a 
cost of $134,500,000, was not used until 
after war’s end. 

Latin-American projects cost U.S. tax- 
payers $459,000,000 in Lend-Lease alone. 
When the submarine menace failed to 


develop to the extent expected, most of 
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THE $2,000,000,000 GAMBLE 
... this was no dud 


those projects were largely valueless to 
the war effort. They included airfields, 
hospitals, machinery, local sanitation. 

Other gambles that failed to pay off 
include construction of concrete oil barges, 
robot fighter planes, and vast installations 
in Australia, India and Burma. 

Gambles that paid off cost taxpayers 
more billions but, by luck or good judg- 
ment, each made a major contribution 
toward victory. 

The atom bomb, for example, was de- 
veloped at the cost of $2,000,000,000, with 
no assurance that it would not be a dud. 

Proximity fuses, which explode antiair- 
craft and artillery shells in the vicinity 
of the target, were developed on a gamble 
costing $800,000,000. Yet they were cred- 
ited with licking the V-1 menace over 
Britain, with downing hundreds of kami- 
kaze planes and with winning the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

Baby flattops, small aircraft carriers de- 
veloped during the war in spite of initial 
Navy protests, cost more than $1,750,000,- 
000. But these ships proved to be the 
answer to the Allies’ carrier shortage: 

B-29 bombers, too, were developed 
on a gamble, costing billions of dollars, 
They paid off, however, in the 
virtual destruction of Japanese cities 
and preved to be the only planes 
capable of carrying: atomic bombs. 

Radar, a project developed on a 
guess and costing hundreds of mil- 
lions, turned out to be vital to sue- 
cess of nearly all major operations. 

Liberty and Victory ships, built 
in an attempt to mass-produce cargo 
ships, cost $1,180,000,000 in all, but 
proved to be indispensable in get- 
ting supplies overseas. 

The hunt for waste in wartime, 
thus, is one that could uncover bil- 
lions in expensive war gambles that 
failed to pay off. But the hard fact is 
that gambles are a necessary part of 
war. Some pay off, others don’t. No 
one knows which gamble will pay 
big dividends. The taxpayer, as a 
result, must pay for them all. 
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THE WOODEN FLYING BOAT 
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AMAZON RUBBER 


THE INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


... some pay off, others don‘t—but in the middle of war, no one knows which gamble will pay big dividends 
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They called it a miracle in 1882, when Thomas 
Edison set up the first central power station. He used 
special Gargoyle oils to protect the steam engines and 
dynamos shown above. 

Today, this miracle of light and power is still un- 
folding. Giant steam turbines (like the one cut open 
above ) are pouring out hundreds of times the energy of 
Edison's first machines. And now, as in the beginning, 
special Gargoyle oils are meeting the stepped-up pres- 
sures and temperatures of these modern power plants. 

Through the years, Socony-Vacuum’s Correct Lubri- 
cation Service to industry has kept pace with industry's 
own ever-broadening service to the public. The producers 
of power, as well as those who operate machines, have 
learned to call upon Socony-Vacuum for the latest in 
lubricants, backed by 81 years’ experience in the petro- 
leum industry. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 


From Edison's first power station to 
today’s giant turbines, Petroleum has 
played a part in the Miracle of Light 


81 Years of Leadership 
in a Progressive Industry 


SOCONY-VACUUM 
CORRECT 
LUBRICATION 


eAsone 


Lubricants 





Flow Naas since your son has waved to 


@ Your Dad used to take you— 
remember? Standing so close to 
the tracks, you were a little scared 
as the Limited came thundering 
in. But Dad’s arm was around 
your shoulders, and when the en- 
gineer waved and smiled — gee! 

Deep in your son’s heart, too, 
is a love of the excitement and 
power of a train. How long since 
you took him down to the rail- 
road? He’d like to go... 

After you two have watched the 
trains go by, and you've tried to 
tell him why you didn’t turn out 
to be an engineer, you can make 
a prophecy. “When you get big,” 
you can tell him, “you’re going to 
be seeing some pretty fine trains. 
Shiny and clean—not rusty— 
even the freights. Because they'll 
be made of aluminum... from 
tender to caboose, 


ALCOA 


FIRST IN 


ALUMINUM 





“When I was a boy, the engine 
had to pull 2% tons for every ton 
the train carried,” you can say, 
“but aluminum’s changing that, 
too. It’s not only clean and bright, 
but light and strong. Why, a pas- 
senger engine can pull 11 alumi- 
num cars with the same power re- 
quired to pull 10 old-style ones!” 

One of these days, he'll be big 
enough so you can get a double 
bedroom instead of a single for 
that business trip, and enjoy his 
thrill at the gleaming interiors 
and exteriors of aluminum sleep- 
ing cars and diners. . . . The 
scenery, and companionship. . . . 
Those are things a son remem- 
bers. He’ll remember them, some 
day, when he takes his son down 
by the railroad. ALUMINUM 
ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 1740 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


an engineer? 
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COMMUNISTS’ SHIFT WITHIN ClO 


Aim at Peace With Right-Wing Leaders but Militancy for Workers 


Demand for a third party 
to support ‘progressive’ 
in 1948 national election 


A new party line is being laid down for 
U.S. Communists. This new line suggests 
trouble ahead for Philip Murray’s CIO. 
It also can cause political trouble for 
President Truman in 1948. 

The Communist line for this country 
relates in large part to the party’s policy 
for dealing with and through CIO unions. 
It relates as well to political policy for the 
1948 campaign. The line is explained by 
Eugene Dennis, party secretary, in the 
party newspaper, the Daily Worker. It is 
echoed by other party officials for guid- 
ance of members and fellow travelers. 
The assumption is that the outline of 
policy carries approval of Russian leaders. 

Communists, in laying down their new 
policy for U.S., call for these things: 

A third party is listed as a must for the 
1948 presidential campaign. The third 
party, if formed, might support a Demo- 
crat other than President Truman if he 
is “progressive.” If a “progressive” is not 
nominated, the third party will have its 
own candidate. Communist leaders do not 
say so, but it is obvious that they expect 
Henry A. Wallace to lead a third party. 

In this third party, the Communists 
hope to rally all “progressives and demo- 
crats” (small d), and all those who “de- 
sire peace and are opposed to fascism.” 
This group includes the Wallace and labor 
forces, as well as Communist Party mem- 
bers. Nothing is said about a name for 
the party, but it obviously would not 
carry a Communist label. 

Unity, not disunion, is stressed for 
operations within the CIO. The new party 
line calls upon party followers to learn to 
“live with” the right-wing leaders of the 
CIO. It opposes secession or any moves 
that would splinter the CIO. This is true in 
spite of party criticism of President Mur- 
tay and some other CIO leaders. 

Direct action, greater militancy, is de- 
manded in dealing with rank-and-file 
workers of unions. Communist leaders in- 
sist that the new law regulating unions will 
serve as a weapon in their hands to stir up 
the masses of workers. It is indicated that 
Communists will use that Act to stir 
workers against employers. Communist 
tactics will be to cause trouble for union 
leaders among the rank and file, even while 
publicly advocating unity, and try in that 
way to gain office for the Communists 
themselves or for their fellow travelers. 

Mr. Murray, as a result of the new line 
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of the Communists seeking to use his or- 
ganization, is being pushed toward deci- 
sions. 

CIO alternatives are these: 

To play along with the Communists as 
in the past, while opposing their line of 
policy. Mr. Murray will find this increas- 
ingly hard. He favors re-election of Presi- 
dent Truman. He is opposed to the Com- 
munist idea of a third party. He strongly 
opposes the idea of constant labor strife 
as a means of gaining his ends. 

To break openly with the Communists. 
Mr. Murray, while opposed personally to 
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COMMUNIST DENNIS 
... for the ClO—a tricky choice 


Communist policies, has avoided a clear 
break with Communist leaders in the CIO. 
The party line calls for Communists to try 
to avoid a clear break. A break, if it came, 
would split the CIO into pieces. It then 
might disappear as a major labor unit. 

Mr. Murray will go on trying to avoid 
choosing either alternative. He will try for 
the time being to walk a tight rope be- 
tween the two. 

As it works out in practice, the Mur- 
ray policy tilts both ways. 

To please the right wing, Mr. Murray 
replaced Len DeCaux, CIO publicity direc- 
tor and editor of the CIO News. Right- 
wing leaders insisted that CIO propaganda 
and news appeared to follow the line of the 
Communist Party. Allan L. Swim, a news- 
paperman who led an anti-Communist 


fight in the American Newspaper Guild, 
succeeded Mr. DeCaux. The Communists 
lost in that move. : 

Then Mr. Murray chose Emil Rieve, an 
active anti-Communist, to be vice chair- 
man of the CIO committee that shapes 
CIO policy on economic issues. The com- 
mittee is headed by Mr. Murray himself. 
Mr. Rieve is president of the CIO Textile 
Workers and is a CIO vice president. He 
will work in close touch with Mr. Murray 
on policy matters. 

To please the left wing, however, Mr. 
Murray made other moves. He decided 
that CIO unions should not use the 
National Labor Relations Board to get 
protection for their rights under the labor 
law. If CIO does not use NLRB, then the 
CIO officers who are Communists or fel- 
low travelers need not swear as to their 
affiliations, and thus are not to be forced 
into the open. That is a break for them. 

The result is that Communists can con- 
tinue in places of power within the CIO. 
They are in position to apply the new 
party line. They keep control of some 
unions. There remains the opportunity to 
try to stir the rank and file of union 
workers to more direct action. 

A showdown may be approaching be- 
tween Mr. Murray and the CIO left wing, 
in spite of efforts of both sides to avoid it. 
Why this is so can be seen in some of the 
practical issues that are coming up. 

In the 1948 election, decision must be 
reached concerning what to do with the 
Political Action Committee. This is the 
old PAC of the 1944 and 1946 elections. 
If Communists have their way, PAC will 
plunk for a third party. If Mr. Murray 
has his way, PAC will continue to function 
within existing parties. Its support will go 
mainly to Democrats. 

In organizing drives, particularly in the 
South, CIO faces rough going. If it dees 
not continue to use the Labor Board for 
elections, the way will be open for the 
AFL to gain advantage. If it does use the 
Board, the Communists must register. 

In any return of unemployment, Mr. 
Murray will run into trouble from the 
Communists. They will battle for position 
by stirring up dissension. 

In political policy related to Europe, 
the CIO right wing will retain control. Mr. 
Murray is strongly behind the Administra- 
tion in its diplomatic struggle with Russia. 

The Communist line, in spite of all dif- 
ferences with the CIO president, is to try 
to avoid a break with Mr. Murray. And 
Mr. Murray is in the position of having to 
tolerate a situation he does not like for the 
sake of keeping the CIO from falling apart. 
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Taft-Dewey Rivalry for Nomination 
Ohioan’s Plan to Take Stump in Attempt to Cut New Yorker's Lead 


Prospect that neither can 
win on first ballot in ‘48. 
Chances of ‘dark horses’ 


A Taft-Dewey slugging match is on the 
verge of breaking out in the Republican 
Party. Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, 
is out to stop Governor Tom Dewey, of 
New York, in his tracks, before he can 
take any more long steps toward the 1948 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. 

Tom Dewey starts with the edge. His 
backers claim nearly 400 delegates out of 
547 needed to nominate. Senator Taft 
scoffs at the Dewey claim. He is about to 
set out on a delegate hunt of his own. The 
Ohio Senator is determined to stop Mr. 
Dewey and is picking up help in important 
places. 

Harold Stassen, a candidate with the 
prospect of a sizable group of delegates, is 
off Mr. Dewey. He says that he would 
refuse to accept a place on a Dewey ticket. 
Governor Earl Warren, of California, re- 
fused a second-place nomination on the 
Dewey ticket of 1944. Governor Warren 
will be a favorite-son candidate in 1948. 
Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
will be a favorite son, too. He has worked 
closely with Senator Taft in leadership of 
the Senate. Among many Republicans in 
Congress there is strong “stop Dewey” 
sentiment. 

All of this means that the New York 
Governor faces a fight, not a picnic. In 
this fight, Senator Taft will be his No. 1 
rival. Neither will have the votes to assure 
nomination on the first ballot. Both will 
have to plan on staying power as the factor 
that could provide victory. 

A deadlock, thus, is becoming a possi- 
bility. Senator Taft, plus favorite sons, will 
have the votes to stop Tom Dewey on the 
first 1948 ballot. Governor Dewey will 
need to pick up votes rapidly, will have to 
show gains on the second ballot to start a 
band wagon. Mr. Taft will need to keep 
favorite sons from breaking toward Mr. 
Dewey in any big way, and there are signs 
that he thinks he can do it. Politicians 
say that a fight like that of 1920 may be 
generating. In that fight, Gen. Leonard 
Wood and Governor Frank Lowden of 
Illinois fought to a standstill and a dark 
horse, Warren G. Harding, rode in: 

A dark horse is entering calculations 
again at this time. General of the Army 
Dwight Eisenhower will be a college presi- 
dent, not an Army leader, in 1948. He 
appeals to politicians as a natural vote get- 
ter, with a winning way. A group of Kan- 
sans skilled in politics is getting set to offer 
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General Eisenhower as a favorite son—and 
a dark horse. The General appears not to 
be discouraging this plan. 

It is the Dewey-Taft battle that is de- 
veloping into the main show at this time, 
however. Mr. Dewey is well out in front. 
Mr. Taft is just getting started, with the 
solid support of his party in Ohio. 

Tom Dewey’s strategy, at this stage, 
is to say as little as possible about politics 
and issues. The strategy calls for intensive 
effort to gather as many pledges of support 
from party leaders as possible in key 
States. 

The Dewey appeal rests upon the big, if 
losing, vote he ran up against Franklin 
Roosevelt in 1944. It rests upon the ease 
with which he won a new term as Gover- 
nor in 1946. It rests, too, upon the fact that 
Mr. Dewey can assure 47 electoral votes 
from New York for the Republican Party. 
If party leaders figure that another can 
carry New York, much of the Dewey 
magic may be lost. 

A strategy of silence obviously has been 
backfiring. More and more, party leaders 
have been hinting strongly that Governor 
Dewey needs to speak out on big issues. 
There is an expressed reluctance to tie up 
to a candidate whose views are not known. 
The New York Governor, 26 days in ad- 
vance of Labor Day, expressed himself in 
favor of the principles of collective bar- 
gaining and union organization. 

Senator Taft's strategy is entirely dif- 
ferent from that of his opponent. The 
Ohio Senator is on record with a definite 
opinion on almost every big issue. He 
plans to amplify his opinions in a series 
of addresses this fall. He is co-author of 
the Taft-Hartley law, regulating labor 
unions. 

The Taft record is that of the Repub- 
lican Congress. More than any other man, 
he dominated the Senate that Republicans 
controlled for the first time in 16 years. 
He is chairman of the Senate’s Republican 
policy committee and, in practice, is the 
party’s floor leader. Senator Taft delib- 
erately chose the hot spot that went with 
the task of drafting and guiding through 
Congress a bill to limit union power. 

In the 1948 session of the Senate, Mr. 
Taft will try to write into law a Republi- 
can New Deal. He is author of and will 
push a plan for Government aid for low- 
cost housing. He will promote a plan for 
health insurance. He is expected to sup- 
port plans for higher minimum-wage rates 
and for broader coverage for Social Se- 
curity. His 1948 record will be on the side 
of programs intended to prove that the 
G.O.P. is ready to favor social legislation. 


A clash between Mr. Taft and Mp 
Dewey may develop over foreign policy, 

The Dewey view, although unexpressed, 
is expected to take a line close to that of 
the present Administration. He will favor 
a firm policy toward Russia, on the basis 
of expressed opinions of his advisers. 

The Taft view is critical of the present 
line of foreign policy. Senator Taft is less 
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frightened by Russia. He is ready to give 
help to Europe, but wants to keep a firm 
hand on that aid, which he would give 
in the form of specific goods, not in dol- 
lars to be spent any way that is wanted. 

Rivalry is accentuated at another level, 
too. 

Governor Dewey had the chance, after 
1944, to keep control of the machinery of 
the Republican Party. He could have used 
the facilities of that party to express his 
opinion of what party policy should be on 
all issues. Mr. Dewey chose not to keep 
control of the party organization. 

Senator Taft stepped in where Governor 
Dewey stepped out. He selected the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Republican National 
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Committee. He has whatever advantage 
goes with a firm hand on that machinery 
in a preconvention period. Mr. Taft as- 
sumed the nominal leadership of the party 
between campaigns. Mr. Dewey let that 
nominal leadership go. 

Personalities. Personally, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Dewey have a common trait. 
Neither is considered by the politicians to 
be a leader who, by warmth of personality, 
can rally a great popular following. 

Mr. Dewey is cool, suave, precise. His 
speeches have a polish and sophistication 
that Westerners are inclined to associate 
with the East, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. He is a hard worker and prepares 














—Thomas in Detroit News 


... SEEKING THE CROWN 


diligently for everything he undertakes. 
His radio voice is good. He was campaigner 
enough to worry the late President Roose- 
velt in 1944 and to stimulate him to a 
vigorous campaign even while he was ill. 

Senator Taft is inclined to blurt out his 
opinions. He grows excited in Senate de- 
bate. His speech is in the accent of the 
Middle West. He sometimes offends with 
his remarks, He finds it hard to tolerate 
ignorance. Senator Taft is a hard worker, 
too, and often surprises Senators with un- 
expected knowledge of details of legisla- 
tion that lie far outside the fields of his 
committees. The Ohio Senator showed 
ability to lead the Republican Senate on 
a number of trying issues. 
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GOVERNORS WARREN & DEWEY 
... the prospect—a fight not a picnic 


At this stage, when the battle is start- 
ing between the two main contenders, the 
lead is held by Governor Dewey. This lead, 
however, apparently has stopped growing, 
for the time being at least. Some important 
politicians think that the Dewey trend, 
after rising to a new high, actually is 
slipping. The Governor apparently did not 
win many converts at his meeting with 
other Governors at Salt Lake City. The 
effect of Senator Taft’s campaign to cut 
support away from Mr. Dewey still has 
to be felt. 

All of this does not mean that Mr. Taft 
is moving into the lead. He and Mr. Dewey 
both have a long battle ahead. In the end, 
the choice between the two, or for a dark 
horse, may be determined by the situation 
in the Democratic Party. If it appears that 


the Democratic Party will face a third- 
party split, the Republican leadership may 
prefer a nominee who is known to be quite 
conservative That could tend to favor Mr. 
Taft. If it appears that the election will be 
hard fought, the search will be for the man 
with as much political appeal as possible. 
Governor Dewey or General Eisenhower 
then could be favored. 

Of 10 individuals nominated for the 
Presidency by the Republican Party since 
the turn of this century, six had been Gov- 
ernors of their States. One came from the 
Senate. This illustrates Mr. Taft’s diffi- 
culties. On the other hand, the party never 
has renominated a losing candidate. Mr. 
Dewey faces that fact. 

The Taft-Dewey battle is to make the 
political news of the months just ahead. 





MR. STASSEN & SENATOR TAFT 





-. the possibility—a deadlock to start 
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RESTRICTIONS ON DUCK HUNTERS 


Shorter Seasons, Reduced Bag Limit to Conserve Supply of Birds 


Estimated decrease of 57 
per cent in waterfowl. 
Bad weather as big cause 


Duck hunters, about 2,000,000 of them, 
face a severely restricted hunting season 
this year. There are to be only about half 
as many ducks and geese as usual. Rules 
to govern shooting will be strict. 

The duck population has fallen from 
125,000,000 to an estimated 54,000,000 in 
three years. Bad weather in Canada has 
accounted for a large part of that decline. 
U.S. hunters last year, however, shot 
24,000,000 ducks and geese. The aim now 
is to reduce the bag for hunters by 50 
per cent, or more. Rebuilding of the wa- 
terfowl population will be stressed. 

Industry that hunters 
guns, ammunition, clothing and lodging 
will be affected as a result. Some sports- 
men who normally hunt waterfowl will 
shift to the ranks of pheasant and other 
game-bird hunters. But, even so. there 
probably will be some reduction of vol- 
ume in the hunting industry. 

New rules to govern the hunting of 
ducks and other waterfowl are to be these 
for the season just ahead: 

Open season will be cut from 45 days 
to 30 days in the East, to 35 days in the 
West. Some States are permitting split 
seasons, with two periods of 12 days each 
in the East, and two 14-day periods in 
the West. instead of one continuous sea- 
son. No season is to begin before October 
7 or last past January 6. 

Bag limit is to be cut, too, from the 
seven birds allowed daily last year to four 
this year. Maximum number permitted in 
one hunter’s possession will be eight. 

Shooting rules will limit hunting hours 
to the period between sunrise and one 
hour before sunset. No shooting will be 
permitted before noon on the first day of 
the season, or the first day of each period 
in a split season. 

All of this means a good deal of re- 
straint on the hunter. He won’t have the 
freedom he has enjoyed for the past sev- 
eral years. A change for the better is not 
looked for until the trend in the duck 
population again turns upward. This, in 
turn, depends mostly on the weather and, 
to a smaller degree, on the number of 
ducks shot in the coming season. 

What has happened to the weather 
in the past three years to cause the pres- 
ent 57 per cent drop in waterfowl popula- 
tion appears to be this: 

Floods in southern Canada, particularly 
in the Maritime Provinces, have washed 


supplies with 
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out the nests of millions of ducks and 
geese during the breeding seasons there 
since 1944. This mass drowning of young 
ducks, officials say, has been the biggest 
blow to the U.S. waterfowl population. 

Droughts in northern Canada, too, have 
cut down the normal increase of Western 
ducks and geese in recent years. Feeding 
ponds there dried up completely in many 
that thousands of ducklings 
starved in the summer months. 

Other causes for sharp decline range 
from over shooting to destruction of many 
feeding grounds in the United States. Wild 
rice, a mainstay for migrating birds, is 
being reduced by commercial use in many 
sections. Some feeding areas are being di- 


Cases, so 


verted to agricultural and other uses by 
farmers and builders. 

State by State, the duck shortage is to 
result in this year’s open season's being 
cut down to these dates: 

In the Northeast, hunters may shoot 
ducks, geese and coot in Maine and New 
Hampshire from October 7 to 18 and from 
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December 2 to 13, inclusive. In Connecti. 
cut, Massachusetts and New Jersey, the 
season is to be from November 18 to De 
cember 17. In Delaware and New York, it 
will be October 21 to November | and 
December 2 to 13. In Vermont and Penn. 
svlvania, it is from October 21 to No 
vember 19. And in Rhode Island, the 
season is December 2 to 31. 

In the Southeast, the season for most 
States runs from December 8 to January 
6. In Maryland, however, it is from No. 
vember 4 to 15 and December 23 to Janu. 
ary 3. Louisiana, too, is an exception, with 
the season running from November 18 to 
December 17. 

In the midwest, sportsmen may shoot 
waterfowl in Towa, Ohio and Wisconsin 
from October 21 to November 19. Thos 
in Hlinois and Missouri will have opea 
season from November 4 to December 8, 
In Michigan and Minnesota, the season 
will be from October 7 to November §, 
In Kansas, Western rules prevail and the 
season is from November 4 to December 8, 
North and South Dakota also 
have a 35-day season, from 
October 7 to November 10. 

In the West, Nevada, Utah, 
Montana and Nebraska all 
have open season this year 
from October 21 to November 
24. California and Oregon 
have split seasons, running 
from October 21 to November 
3 and from December 28 to 
January 5. The season in Col- 
orado, Idaho and Wyoming 
runs from October 7 to 20 and 
December 2 to 15. In Wash- 
ington, it is from October 2I 
to November 8 and December 
16 to 29. 

In the Southwest, the sea- 
son in Texas is to be from 
November 4 to 17 and De- 
cember 16 to 29. In Arizona, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, 
it is from October 7 to 20 and 
December 23 to January 5. 

Throughout the country, 
thus, duck hunters face great- 
ly shortened hunting seasons 
this year. The hunting indus- 
try, which increased its sales 
20 per cent last year, will suf- 
fer accordingly. How long this 
state of affairs goes on will 
depend, in part, on how well 
these restrictions are followed 
and, even more, on good 
duckbreeding weather in the 
year ahead. 
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ARBON BLACK PLANT . . 


(7 
LEA COUNTY, NEW MEXICO J 


PLANCOR 2253 





“ CHANNEL-TYPE C 








EUNICE, 





















3. Asa whole, except dwellings, for dismantling 


1. As a whole, for operation at present site; 
and removal from site; 










2. As a whole less two burner units and appro- 4. Two burner units only and their appropriate 
priate accessory buildings and equipment for accessory buildings and equipment for dis- 
operation at present site, or— mantling and removal from site. 






If the entire Plancor, except dwellings, not offered at this time, is sold for dismantling and 
removal from site, the dwellings will be offered at a later date. 

War Assets Administration invites proposals for the purchase or lease of Plancor 2253, 
currently being operated by Panhandle Carbon Company at Eunice, Lea County, New Mexico. 








Approximately 15,000,000 pounds of carbon black per year. 


D CAPACITY - - 











 DESIGNE 
Gas Desulphurization (Treater) Plant, designed capacity, 30 million cubic feet 
BUILDINGS & FACILITIES o of gas per day. Gas Supply Line. 4 Burner Units, each consisting of 42 Burner 
: Houses, 12’ x 160’ x 9’. Processing, storage and miscellaneous accessory build- 
_— ings and equipment. Dwellings, 4 at Treater Plant Site, 14 near Carbon Black 


Plant Site. Total, ali buildings, approximately 357,948 sq. ft. 


Panhandle Carbon Company now operates this facility under an interim lease 
D ELIV ERY STATU S.- cancellable on 30 days’ notice. 


a 


or ee Gas is now being supplied by Phillips Petroleum Company under a contract 
[Gas $ UP PLI ES. cos with the present ‘lessee, that runs through December 31, 1949. 





Permits for use of natural gas in the manufacture of carbon black are issued 
— by the Oil Conservation Commission of the State of New Mexico. 

A prospective lessee or purchaser for operation of all or part of the Plancor 
at its present location should make his own arrangements to obtain necessary 
gas supplies. 


Your sealed proposals on Standard Bid Forms will be received by War Assets 
ALED BID 4.6 ees Administration, Office of Real Property Disposal, 728 Fifteenth Street, Denver, 
ee SE Colorado, until 2:00 P.M., M.S.T., September 17, 1947, at which time all pro- 


— posals will be publicly opened and read. Credit terms may be arranged. War 
Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any or all proposals. For a 
more detailed description of this property and for Standard Bid Forms write: 








WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 





728 FIFTEENTH STREET ° DENVER, COLORADO 1270-T 
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Labor Week 


DEALS ON WILDCAT STRIKES 


Ford Motor’s Compromise of No Court Action While Study Proceeds 


Offer by Garment Workers 
to continue pledges that 
walkouts will not occur 


Some employers are beginning to make 
deals with unions over interpretation of 
the new labor law. Agreements made up 
to now protect unions for the time being 
from suits for violation of contract. There 
are indications, however, that other em- 
ployers will refuse to yield the rights they 
recently won from Congress. 

The situation is brought into focus by 
two recent labor settlements. 

John L. Lewis set the pattern for other 
union demands along this line. He signed 
agreements with soft-coal operators de- 
signed to protect his United Mine Workers 
from being sued for taking part in wildcat 
strikes. 

The Ford Motor Co. agreed tempo- 
rarily not to sue the United Auto Workers 
for damages, in the event of wildcat strikes. 
This agreement, however, was in_ the 
nature of a truce. It will be effective while 
a committee made up of union and com- 
pany representatives tries to work out a 
permanent solution to the damage-suit 
issue. This compromise was reached after 
the company had rejected a union demand 
to waive the right to sue in case of un- 
authorized strikes. 

Future policy of employers generally 
on this issue becomes important because 
Congress sought to protect employers from 
wildcat strikes. 

The courts, however, will have the final 
decision as to how far employers and 
unions can go in by-passing the provision 
of the law permitting suits. There already 
is disagreement among attorneys on the 
issue. Some contend that a company can 
sue a union even if it has entered into an 
agreement not to sue. Others say em- 
ployers are within their legal rights in 
waiving the right to sue. 

The Ford compromise shows the com- 
pany willing to give up this right only 
for a short time. The committee charged 
with working out a final agreement on the 
issue will spend up to three months on its 
study. If no agreement is reached at the 
end of that time, a neutral member is to 
be named to the committee. This can be 
the umpire who handles worker grievances. 

After six months, if there still is no 
agreement, the committee will decide by 
majority vote whether to give up or con- 
tinue. If there have been serious wildcat 
strikes during this period, the company 
members and the neutral chairman may 
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vote to end the study. The agreement, 
however, gives the union the right to 
reopen negotiations with the company on 
the subject at the end of this six-month 
period. 

A time limit of one year, however, is 
placed on the study and negotiations. This 
period can be reduced to six months if the 
committee so votes and if the union does 
not ask for more negotiations. 

Penalties for wildcat strikes, on the 
other hand, may be used by the company 


alties for strikers was part of the com. 
pany’s bargain with UAW. The union 
reportedly granted a two-year contract 
before the company agreed to the waiver 
on damages. 

A violation of the waiver agreement by 
the company gives UAW the right to end 
the contract, according to terms of the 
truce. 

After signing the truce, John S. Bugas, 
Ford Jabor-relations chief, and Richard 
T. Leonard, UAW Ford director, went to 





FORD’S BUGAS 


UAW'S LEONARD 


... their agreement was in the nature of a truce 


against individual workers. Before signing 
the waiver on suits, company negotiators 
reportedly won a promise from UAW to 
extend a “company security” clause that 
was placed in the contract last year. This 
clause allows the firm to discharge leaders 
of strikes that occur during the term of 
the agreement. It also can give temporary 
layoffs to those who join in such strikes. 
For joining in two strikes, a worker can 
be fired. 

An umpire will continue to rule on dis- 
charges of strikers. The umpire, named by 
company and union, makes final decisions. 
The union agrees not to strike in protest 
over his rulings and it waives any right 
to sue the company. 

A two-year contract with these restric- 
tions on grievance strikes and with pen- 


work on other contract issues. A pension 
plan was agreed to in principle several 
weeks ago but a dispute arose over details 
of the plan. 

Other employers differ in their reac- 
tion to yielding rights won in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

In autos, General Motors Corp. is ex 
pected to refuse to waive damage suits 
when its contract expires next spring. Ford 
now is in a position where it can, if it 
wishes, delay final settlement on this point 
until after G.M. fights it out with the 
union. Chrysler’s contract runs into 1949. 

In steel, many employers object to C10 
Steelworkers’ demands for a waiver o 
damage suits. The union is arguing that 
employers did not have lawsuits in mind 
when they signed two-year contracts last 
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The RCA Metal Detector “blows the whistle” on any particle of 





metal th 


RCA Electronic Metal Defector- 





It stands guard over everything from 
breakfast cereals to after-dinner mints, 
from cigarettes to cough drops . . . elim- 
inating the chance that a bit of foreign 
metal might slip by. It helps American 
industry—that employs every precaution 
to assure product purity—to protect 
automatically the foods you buy. 
High-frequency radio waves form an 
invisible wall—sound the alarm, if any 
metal is accidentally present. Even 
metallic flakes with a diameter of 70- 
thousandths of an inch cause rejection 
by this amazing RCA achievement. 
The RCA Metal Detector was devel- 
oped by RCA product engineers in co- 





operation with RCA Laboratories— 
world center of radio and electronic 
research. The same pioneering and 
research that produced this Metal 
Detector keep all RCA products at the 
top in their fields. 

So when you buy anything made by 
RCA~—an RCA Victor radio, television 
receiver, Victrola radio-phonograph, 
phonograph record or radio tube, you 
get one of the finest instruments of its 
kind science has achieved. 

When you’re in New York, don’t miss seeing the radio 
and electronic wonders at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th Street, across from Radio City. Free admis- 


sion. Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 


Radio City, New York 20. 
“Victrola” T. M, Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 






vat may have crept into the package. 


arrests ‘stowaways’in packaged products! 





The RCA Metal Detector operates 
through a rejection device, or by 
stopping the conveyor belt or by 
giving an alarm. The RCA Metal 
Detector also saves machinery from 
damage by “tramp” metal. For de- 
tails, write to RCA, RCA Bldg., 
Radio City, New York 20. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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—Acme 
GARMENT WORKERS‘ DUBINSKY 
... a give and take program 


spring. These contracts contain a flat no- 
strike pledge. The union fears it may be 
sued if wildcat strikes occur. It is asking 
for a side agreement binding the firms not 
to sue. One Steelworker local already has 
been sued in Chicago. 

In women’s clothing, employers are ex- 
pected to accept an offer of David Dubin- 
sky, president of the AFL Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers. Mr. Dubinsky says his 
union will continue to sign  no-strike 
pledges. It will agree to try to get mem- 
bers back on the job within 24 hours after 
a wildcat strike breaks out. Those who 
stay out can be fired by the impartial 
umpire for the industry, under his plan. 
In exchange, employers are asked to con- 
tinue the union shop and agree to arbitrate 
all grievance disputes. This means em- 
ployers will waive the right to sue over 
grievances. 

In textiles, a number of employers 
signed agreements not to sue the CIO 
Textile Workers over unauthorized strikes. 
They can file suits, however, if top national 
officials of the union give written authori- 
zation for a walkout during the life of the 
contract. 

In construction, many big contractors 
reportedly are seeking ways of continuing 
their closed-shop contracts with AFL 
building-trades unions in a modified form. 
They want to keep the present arrange- 
ments under which the unions supply 
skilled craftsmen as new construction jobs 
open up. 

In farm equipment, the International 
Harvester Co. offers to agree not to file 
damage claims if unions will agree to try 
to stop wildcat strikes. 

Business conditions are helping the 
unions in this drive to get around the new 
law. Employers at present are willing to 
make concessions to avoid strikes, since 
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there is a heavy demand for their products. 
A drop in sales, however, may bring more 
employer resistance to these union de- 
mands. 


VARIED EFFECTS 
FROM TAFT ACT 


Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act are 
being felt in a variety of ways. This is 
how the law is working out in a number 
of current situations: 

NLRB‘s staff is being shaken up. Sev- 
eral employes have quit because they are 
out of sympathy with the new law. Other 
changes are coming, and many prolabor 
employes will be replaced. The new general 
counsel, Robert N. Denham, will appoint 
the Board’s regional staffs. They will be 
directly responsible to him. : 

Reorganization of NLRB’s machinery 
also is under way to comply with the law. 
As of August 22, the judicial and prose- 
cuting functions of NLRB are split. The 
five board members have named as execu- 
tive secretary Frank M. Keiler, former 
regional director at Pittsburgh. He will 
represent them in handling inquiries from 
employers or unions on cases pending at 
the top level. 

Policy rulings by NLRB probably will 
be delayed for weeks or months. The 
Board now plans to lay down policies 
on a case-by-case basis. Thus, employers 
will learn details of their new rights 
under the law only as each issue comes 
before the Board in a test case. 

A new Mediation Service set up by 
the Act will be organized by Cyrus S. 





Ching, former director of industrial rela. 
tions of U.S. Rubber Co. and former in. 
dustry member of the War Labor Board, 
(See page 58.) This service will begin to 
function August 22. Until then, the Labor 
Department’s Conciliation Service is 
handling labor disputes. 

Employers’ offers on wages and other 
issues are being put to a vote of workers 
in a number of disputes. Federal concili- 
ators are required by the new labor law to 
suggest such polls as a final step in ne. 
gotiations. They are held only if both 
sides agree. In the first 37 cases where 
voting was suggested, both sides agreed to 
the idea in 21 instances. Out of 13 polls 
held so far, employers’ offers were accepted 
in three cases and rejected in 10. 

Hiring halls are an issue on both sea- 
coasts. The new law bans new closed-shop 
contracts after August 22, and this ap- 
parently applies to hiring-hall agreements, 
These agreements require employers to 
hire exclusively through union halls. 

AFL Seafarers on the West Coast de- 
clare that they will oppose any attempt of 
employers to by-pass the union’s hiring 
hall. The union says it will regard any such 
move as a lockout, and presumably its 
members will not man the ships involved. 

AFL Longshoremen on the East Coast 
moved to protect their preferential-hiring 
system from the new law. The union’s old 
contract, due to expire September 30, had 
a clause requiring that employers give the 
union first chance at filling jobs on the 
docks. The law apparently prevents re- 
newal of such clauses after August 29. 
Joseph P. Ryan, president of the Long- 
shoremen, therefore asked shipping lines 





TYPE OF PLAN 
Insurance or pension 
plans in 15,636 
manufacturing plants 


RIFE INSURANCE 


surveyed by BLS BEALTH INSURANCE 


RETIREMENT PENSION 
GISCELLANEOUS 


Some plants had 
more than one 


type of plan 
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—Harris & Ewing 
LONGSHOREMEN’S RYAN 
.-- moved to beat a deadline 


to sign a new agreement before that date. 
Any form of union-security clause, if 
signed before August 22, can run for one 
year under the Taft-Hartley provisions. 

Consent elections outside the ma- 
chinery of NLRB are being tried by some 
unions in an effort to avoid using the 
Labor Board. CIO reports, for example, 
that employes of a shoe factory in Har- 
risonburg, Va., voted for the CIO Shoe 
Workers in such a poll. The balloting was 
supervised by six company and six union 
representatives. The company had agreed 
to bargain with the union if it won the 
vote. This technique will be used as often 
as possible by CIO, as part of its boycott 
of NLRB. 

Boycofting NLRB is opposed by the 
AFL Ladies’ Garment Workers. This 
union will take cases to NLRB and will 
comply with the law by filing financial re- 
ports, which it issues regularly. It also will 
meet the law’s requirement of filing affi- 
davits stating officers are not Communists. 

Right to sue. Officials of the AFL 
Boilermakers are telling their members 
that there is no need to remove no-strike 
clauses fg0m their contracts. They say 
that then that includes arbitration 
machinery for grievances implies a union 
obligation not to strike during the term of 
the agreement. Lifting the no-strike pledge 
will not affect the right of the employer to 
sue for violations. The local unions are ad- 
vised to try to limit the amount of dam- 
ages by a clause in the contract. 

Foremen are trying to set aside a pro- 
vision of the law that prevents NLRB 
from handling their cases. The Foreman’s 
Association of America, an independent 
union, filed suit in the District of Colum- 
bia against the Labor Board. The union 
seeks to have the new law declared un- 
constitutional. 
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RISE IN IMPORTANCE 
OF WELFARE PLANS 


Insurance and pension plans are becom- 
ing an important factor in labor relations. 
A new Government survey shows that 
nearly half of 15,636 firms studied in 11 
industries have some sort of protection for 
workers in addition to Government social 
security. 

Some plan for insurance or pensions 
is in effect in 47 per cent of the firms 
studied. Many have more than one plan. 
Fifty-three per cent have no plan of any 
kind. 

Life-insurance programs are the most 
popular. As the chart on the opposite page 
shows, more than one third of the 15,636 
plants have such a plan. Health-insurance 
programs are almost as popular. 

Pension and retirement plans, current- 
ly much in demand by unions, are in effect 
in only 5 per cent of the plants canvassed. 

Industry by industry, the survey re- 
veals the following: 

Textile mills rank highest of four man- 
ufacturing industries studied. Sixty per 
cent of the mills covered by the survey 
have insurance or pension plans. Life-in- 
surance plans are most used; 47 per cent 
of the mills studied have this type. Forty- 
one per cent have health insurance. 

Chemical plants have some type of plan 
in 56 per cent of the cases studied. Again, 
life insurance heads the list, with 47 per 
cent of the plants surveyed. 

Clothing plants in 55 per cent of the 
cases have insurance or pensions or both. 
Health insurance is more popular in this 
industry. Forty-six per cent of the shops 
have this type, 35 per cent have life-in- 
surance programs, and 14 per cent retire- 
ment plans. 

Metal-working plants in 44 per cent of 
the cases have some type of plan, with 
life insurance in 36 per cent of the shops, 
health insurance in 26 per cent and pension 
Dlans in only 4 per cent. 

Electric-power plants lead the non- 
manufacturing industries covered. Eighty- 
six per cent of them have such plans. They 
include life insurance in 78 per cent of the 
firms surveyed, health insurance in 37 per 
cent, and retirement pensions in 35 per 
cent. 

Other industries covered by the sur- 
vey have insurance or pension plans in the 
following percentage of cases: department 
stores, 57 per cent; auto-repair shops, 37 
per cent; variety stores, 36 per cent; cloth- 
ing stores, 26 per cent; warehousing, 24 
per cent, and power laundries, 14 per cent. 

Union contracts formerly did not in- 
clude mention of these plans. The pro- 
grams usually were granted by the em- 
ployer directly to the employes. Since the 
war, however, more and more unions are 
insisting upon inclusion of the plans in their 
contracts. This trend is most evident, the 





Does your 
business 
NEED MORE 
MONEY 
QUICKLY? 


Our Commercial Financing Plan 
gives you more money than usual 
sources will lend. Yet you may find 
the cost of using our Plan so low that 
you would have to secure a rate of 
4% per annum, or less, on a com- 
mercial time loan to keep the cost 
comparable. That’s why manufac- 
turers and wholesalers have used the 
plan to a total of more than One 
Billion Dollars in the past five 

years ... and why more than three 
times as many business firms have 
adopted it in 1947 as did during 

the same period of 1945. 


Mair coupon below for our 
new book, “A Better Way 
to Finance Your Business.” 
Gives dollars and cents 
comparisons of the low 
cost of money under our 
Commercial Financing Plan 
vs. Time Loans, case histories, facts, 
figures. No cost. No obligation. Mail 
coupon to nearest office listed below. 


A BETTER WAY 
TO FINANCE 
YOUR BUSINESS 








COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 
BALTIMORE 2, NEW YORK 17, CHICAGO 6, 
Los ANGELES 14, SAN FRANCISCO 6, 
PORTLAND 5, ORE. 











COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $80,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


acta 











Gentlemen: 

j Send me “A Better Way to Finance | 
Your Business.” This does not obli- 

{ gate me in any way. : 
Name 

| Address. | 

j City ZONE .2ne-ee j 
State 
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OFFICES IN MORE THAN 300 CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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It takes acres of suds for the 
Golden Crescent Uishpan 


A city housewife would hang up her apron if confronted with a 
Golden Crescent stack of “dishes” to wash. In addition to the 
three-times-a-day assortment of dishes from big family meals, 
there are the milking machines, milk pails and cans and a half 
dozen other utensils that must be cleaned thoroughly. Not to 


mention the mountains of wash in the laundry room! 


Naturally, this kind of operation takes a lot of soap and other 
detergents—much more than an average city family uses. That’s 
why special advertising copy is needed in favorite farm publica- 


tions to stress the special fitness of the product for farm uses. 


You can reach these Goldex Crescent farm families, with other 
general media, of course, if you use enough of them. But you 
can cover more than two-thirds of. these substantial farm families 
easier, quicker, and at low cost, with only three publications— 
Michigan Farmer, The Ohio Farmer and Pennsylvania Farmer. 
You can build volume sales now among these big users while 


you build a backlog of dependable customers for the future. 


Tue Golden Crescent 


Rurally Rich—Politically Powerful 





© Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 








Labor Week 


survey reports, in apparel, textiles, ma. 
chinery, paper and retail-trade fields. Un. 
ions in other industries can be expected to 
try for such plans in the future. 


QUERIES TO UNIONS 
FOR NLRB RATING 


The country’s first federal registration of 
unions now is under way. Forms are going 
out to unions as required by the Taft. 
Hartley Act. 

Registration is required of all unions 
wishing to use the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. Secretary of Labor Schwellen- 
bach is distributing the forms, and will 
keep them on file. 

Questions being asked of unions in- 
clude the following: 

Name of the union, its local union num- 
ber and address of its main office. 





| 





—Acme 
SECRETARY SCHWELLENBACH 
. . . something new for the files 


Salary and “allowances” of the top 
three officers of the union. Also, the 
“manner in which selected.” 

Other officers or “agents” getting more 
than $5,000 a year in salary and expenses 
are to be listed. The list is to include 
their salaries, allowances and a statement 
as to how they are elected, appointed “or 
otherwise selected.” 

Initiation fees and dues. 

The union‘s constitution must accom- 
pany the form. The blank provides space 
for listing such information as qualifica- 
tions for, or restrictions on, membership; 
procedure for election of officers and stew- 
ards; how meetings are called, and how 
assessments are levied and fines imposed. 
How union demands are drafted and how 
strikes are authorized, also are asked. 
Other questions cover procedure for au- 
thorizing expenditures of funds, for audit- 
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ing finances, for insurance plans and for 
expulsion of members. 

Financial information required includes 
all receipts and sources of such receipts. 
Assets and liabilities at the end of a fiscal 
year also must be reported, as well as 
disbursements made during the year and 
the “purpose for which made.” 


LEADERS’ NEW VIEW 
ON WORKER OUTPUT 


Many union leaders are swinging around 
to the view that workers cannot expect 
higher wages unless they produce more. 
This is a shift away from traditional 
trade-union thinking toward the point of 
view of management. It rules out the old 
idea that a job must be stretched out as 
long as possible to protect that job. If 
carried to its logical conclusion, the shift 
could bring an end to union featherbedding 
demands. 

The new labor line is set forth in a 
statement signed by 33 prominent union 
officials, representing both AFL and CIO. 
This statement condemns practices of both 
labor and management that restrict pro- 
duction, and contends that higher wages 
can result only from higher efficiency on 
the production line. 

Among the 33 signing the report are the 
following: Clinton S. Golden, former vice 
president of the CIO Steelworkers; Boris 
Shishkin, AFL economist; James B. Carey, 
CIO secretary-treasurer; James A. Brown- 
low, secretary-treasurer of the AFL metal 
trades department; Walter P. Reuther, 
president of the CIO Auto Workers; A. E. 
Lyon, executive secretary of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and H. W. 
Fraser, president of the Railway Conduc- 
tors. All are members of the labor com- 
mittee of the National Planning Associa- 
tion, a private planning organization. 

Among other proposals, the labor lead- 
ers make the following suggestions: 

Restrictions on output must be re- 
moved by co-operation of labor and man- 
agement. 

Higher efficiency of individual work- 
ers is needed, but management must show 
the way. Methods of management also 
need to be improved, with better machin- 
ery, better research and other changes. 

Unions should be invited by employers 
to confer on methods of increasing the 
output. Unions are advised to take the 
initiative in this where experience shows 
that management: will permit it. 

Production committees of labor and 
management, used during the war, should 
be revived in some cases. 

Benefits of any increase in productivity 
of a factory, the committee urges, should 
be made clear to workers. Increased in- 
come resulting from bigger output should 
be distributed, the report says, in higher 
wages, higher profits and lower prices. 
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likes to work here... and 


Management 


Why is industry migrating to Santa 
Clara County? Is ic labor—raw materials —location? Per- 
haps ... but deep down, there’s an even more basic reason! 


Labor and management are human 
beings ... and there’s plenty of enjoyable living in Santa 
Clara County. 

It’s pleasant to work where summers 
are mild and winters are free from snow and sleet. 


It’s nice to own a home and have a lawn 
and garden with rose vines twining over the house. Or per- 
haps a small farm with chickens, fruit trees, even a cow! 


In the past many people considered 
California as the place to live after their stake was made. 
Now, industry is producing in Santa Clara County (out-pro- 
ducing other sections, too) and enjoying life while making 
that stake, 

Sure... Santa Clara County can top 
most areas in the basic needs of industry. But for the sheer 
enjoyment of living, here’s an area that can’t be approached, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 


"The New Pacific Coast" is a 36 page book 
‘about the West and Santa Clara County. It's 
worth owning. Free, too... but write on your 
business letterhead, 





DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIFORNIA 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Zoo 






The population center of the Pacific Coast 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These fwo pages present each week the opinion of The Editor the other p 
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ILLUSIONS OF NORMALCY TI 
BY DAVID LAWRENCE ie 


Many people are going around with long faces say- 
ing the whole world’s in a mess. 

Many also are irritable or impatient because they 
can’t have this or that convenience or wage or profit. 

People are behaving as if they really believed that 
when hostilities ended, all the world’s troubles would 
be over and everybody would settle down to a nice 
existence of normal occupation, pleasure and satis- 
faction. 

But things do not happen that way. An economic 
equilibrium that had lasted for decades—with slow 
but sure improvement in the standard of living—was 
suddenly broken down in 1914 by World War I. For 
eleven years, from 1918 to 1929, the world struggled 
painfully to recover its poise—to readjust. 

Then came the big crash and the world again strove 
from 1929 to 1939 to recover its balance, only to find 
the exponents of a regulated economy in Germany and 
Italy deciding on war as the only way out of economic 
pressures from within their respective states. 

When in 1939 World War II demolished another 
equilibrium, world trade collapsed and all the minute 
relationships of commerce and currency, of prices 
and exchange, were blown to pieces. 

Civilization tottered on the brink as man fought 
man in a war that ended in more poverty and more 
disintegration than the world had ever witnessed. 


A Herculean job: Now once more the world faces 
the task of reconstruction. 

It is a job much more complex and more difficult 
than any in human history. It will require Herculean 
effort and much sacrifice. It will require a searching 
self-examination by peoples and governments 
throughout the world. Mostly it will require poise and 
self-control while reason struggles to rise above emo- 
tion. Realistic facts and solutions must be mar- 
shalled even in the wake of our disillusionment and 
dismay, even as we recall the headlines of yesterday, 
and the “Four Freedoms” that are yet to be won. 

We look across the seas at the sorry plight of 
Britain. We see France and Italy struggling to rebuild 
with even less capacity to do the job. We see Central 
Europe a shambles. We see Russia devastated by war 


and holding her frightened masses in the iron fist of 
a dictatorship, while she seeks by materialistic meth. 
ods to grab resources here and there and to extend 
her power and influence so as to achieve economic 
as well as political security. 

This is no time for excessive nationalism anywhere, 
Nor is it a time to draw in our sails and drift, allow. 
ing this great nation to be buffeted about by the! 
rolling seas of world discontent and world revolution, | 

This is the time for intelligent leadership in and by| 
America. It calls for the mobilization of those faculties | 
of business resourcefulness which have built the’ 
United States and can save the world. 


The disease of misgovernment: The problems of 
our times are primarily economic. Political conflicts j 
would become secondary if the peoples of the world 
were assured of employment and sustenance. 

Naturally, peoples by themselves are powerless, 
They must have capable leaders and governments. 

As populations have grown in the last century, 
systems of government have undergone great strains. 

Misgovernment today is a worldwide disease. , 

But behind misgovernment is a story of group pres- | 
sures—special privileges, greed, lassitude, political | 
corruption and exploitation of the many by the few. | 

In such circumstances it becomes necessary to un- | 
derline certain basic truths and to advise people 
everywhere that the world cannot recover without 
hard work and increased production of necessary 
goods. “More pay for less work” and “something for 
nothing” are ruinous doctrines. 

The world at the moment is goods hungry. [ 

This is natural. Billions of dollars have been ex- 
pended for shot and shell. Resources that could have 
gone for constructive uses have been employed pri- 
marily for destructive purposes. Out of the earth and 
out of the factories have come and gone the mate- 
rials and the goods that a global war demanded. Out 
of the savings of the people have come the credits to 
carry on the business of war. Now huge debts are 
owed to peoples everywhere and governments are | 
faced with the fact that over decades of time these ; 
debts cannot be paid and will eventually be repudi- 
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1e Editor| the other pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
and fon gst national news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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The economic consequences of a devastating war are upon us— 4 
Need for realistic facing of facts—Sabotaging capitalism 
is no answer—Controls must be fairly applied. 


ated either by inflated price levels, depreciated cur- 
rencies, or national bankruptcies. 

These are the hard facts of history. War settles 
nothing. War achieves nothing for the commercial or 
economic benefit of the world nor for the happiness of 
peoples—either the conquered or the conquerors. 

Wars are the product of man’s inability to govern 
his passions or his greed. They result from the decline 
of morality and the weakness of the spiritual influ- 
ence in the everyday lives of leaders and followers. 

The way out of the economic chaos that comes as 
the aftermath of war is the same as the course that 
must be travelled if wars are to be prevented. 

It is a problem of individual responsibility and self- 
restraint, but much more it is a problem that must 
be solved by intelligent leadership in government and 
among economic groups. The necessity for coopera- 
tion inside a country must be “sold” as effectively to 
the people now as it was during the war. 

There are skeptics, of course, who, in despair, won- 
der whether any government nowadays can discipline 
its people and secure economic goals without rigid 
controls and regimentation. 

Britain, to be sure, is trying an experiment in so- 
cialism in her national economy while struggling at 
the same time to accomplish, through orthodox 
capitalistic methods, an adjustment to the rest of the 
world in trade and finance. 


“Regulating” capitalism: It is not for us in Ameri- 
ca to pass judgment on Britain’s efforts to discover 
some system of government that looks like a cross 
between free enterprise and communism. It is not for 
us to frown upon the sincere purpose of the Labor 
Government to put Britain’s house in order, as it pur- 
sues a policy of government ownership or nationaliza- 
tion of industry which we in America do not like. 

We can observe, however, that the production of 
coal under nationalization in Britain has proved a 
disappointment. Failing to get the fuel needed, the 
whole British economy has suffered. 

No governmental system that does not allow incen- 
tives to the individual can attain the production rec- 
ord that a system of private initiative can accomplish. 


The United States is a living monument to what can 
be done by encouraging initiative. 

But, it is often asked, must not capitalism be 
“regulated”? There are some citizens who, when irri- 
tated, want everything controlled—they do not think 
through the true meaning of such absolutism. 

The main difficulty with “regulating” capitalism is 
that, when necessary controls must be applied by gov- 
ernment to prevent unfair competition between indi- 
viduals or to correct the abuses of organized power by 
groups, politicians corrupt the governing power. The 
power motive seems to be more dangerous to human 
welfare than the abuse of the profit motive. Certain 
restraints in the public interest nevertheless are nec- 
essary to regulate economic traffic nowadays. 

Wartime controls were accepted gracefully by the 
people. Some post-war controls are necessary, too, 
and would be accepted gracefully again if fairly ap- 
plied. But when governments do not play the game 
squarely, the controls break down and more confu- 
sion than benefit results. This is America’s trouble to- 
day. 

The cost of peace: The world can work its way 
out of its present mess. But it will take honesty in 
government, courage in government, and self-restraint 
by the citizenry. It will take, moreover, an intelligent 
self-control where greed and the passions of conflict- 
ing interest so often prevent sensible thinking and 
tend to arouse the mad forces that bring internal 
and external war. 

If we want peace at home and abroad, we must pay 
for it with hard work and some self-denial. We must 
also re-discover a simple truth uttered more than 
2,000 years ago as a code of individual behavior. It 
is merely that the laws of materialism by themselves 
do not furnish the compensations that can assure 
human happiness. 

There must be a re-awakening of moral sense and 
a re-dedication to age-old principles. Man is his 
brother’s keeper. We must help those who cannot help 
themselves. But we must also be sure that those who 
can help themselves, in whole or in part, are not dere- 
lict in their duty to the rest of mankind. 
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NITED STATES WORKERS are caught in a wage-price 
squeeze that is choking off some of their wartime 
gains in real earnings. In terms of what the worker’s in- 
come will buy, he is not as prosperous now as he was two 
years ago. But he still is far better off than he was be- 
fore the war. 

What is happening to real earnings of the average 
factory worker is shown in the Pictogram on these pages. 

During the war, when the Government was holding 
prices down, the worker’s weekly earnings rose much 
faster than his cost of living. 

By mid-1942, the factory worker’s average wage had 
risen 51.9 per cent above 1939. His cost of living had 
risen only 17.1 per cent. 

By mid-1943, his earnings were 81.3 per cent greater 
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1942 


than in 1939, while his living costs were up only 25.6 
per cent. 

By mid-1944, his earnings were up 93.8 per cent. His 
living costs were up only 26.2 per cent. 

By mid-1945, the worker was earning 94.1 per cent 
more than in 1939. His living costs had risen 29.8 per 
cent. 

Throughout the war, then, the average worker was 
enjoying a rising level of real prosperity. His earnings 
were advancing three or four times as fast as prices were 
advancing. That was the story up to the end of the war. 

Since the war, the trend has been reversed. The worker 
has been losing ground. His pay has continued to rise, 
but prices, with federal controls off, have risen faster. 

In the last two years, the cost of living has increased 
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21.6 per cent. The income of the average factory worker 
has increased only 5.6 per cent. This means that, al- 
though the worker is earning more dollars than he ever 
earned before, he is not as prosperous now as he was 
two years ago. 

Over an eight-year period, despite this recent set- 
back, the average factory worker has made a big gain in 
real earnings. In 1939, he was earning $23.86 a week. 
Now he earns $48.91 a week, an increase of 105 per cent. 
His cost of living has advanced only 58 per cent. This 
means that his income, since 1939, has increased nearly 
twice as much as his cost of living. 

Higher taxes take away some, but not nearly all, of 
this gain in real earnings. On $48.91 a week, the worker— 
assuming he has a wife and two children—pays a federal 
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income tax of $1.04 a week. That leaves $47.87 in after- 
tax income. In 1939, on $23.86 a week, he paid no tax. 
His after-tax earnings, thus. have doubled in eight years. 
Price increases during the same period have not been 
nearly enough to wipe out this gain. 

If the worker could hold his own from now on, he 
would come out of the boom of the war and postwar 
vears with substantial gains. By 1939 standards, he still 
is in an era of high prosperity. But the wage-price chase 
now is running against him. During the war, wages led 
the way upward, and prices followed along far behind. 
Today, prices are leading the chase, with wages lagging 
behind. Pay raises are quickly eaten up by new price 
rises. The chase, with the worker as the net loser, is still 
going strong. 
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Special Report. 


extensive research on a problem of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


ROAD-BUILDING BOOM AHEAD 


Developing Plans for $20,000,000,000 System When Costs Drop 


Superhighways to connect 
182 cities. Fast channels 
through downtown areas 


A boom in road building is due to start 
as soon as costs come down. The money to 
pay for the boom, in its first stages, is 
assured. Plans are being agreed upon. Re- 
sults will be important to industry and car 
drivers alike. 

The road-building boom, when it starts, 
will bring improvements of the existing 
system of highways. Present routes, in 
general, will be followed. But through 
roads will be built for higher speeds. Toll 
roads may become almost commonplace. 

More than $1,500,000,000 in federal 
funds is authorized for aid to State high- 
ways. The States will match that fund, 
dollar for dollar. They build the highways, 
then get back half the cost from the federal 
treasury. So more than $3,000,000,000 can 
be made available for improving major 
highways and roads. 

The new highways will be much bet- 
ter than the roads motorists use today. 


A superhighway system covering the 
entire country is the most spectacular 
project. This is to be known as the inter- 
state highway system. Main routes have 
just been selected. The map on this page 
shows these routes. 

High-speed roads straight through cities 
will be the newest feature. Idea of by-pass- 
ing large cities is out. About 94 per cent of 
the traffic approaching a large city wants 
to go in, not around. But all small towns 
will be by-passed. Six out of 10 drivers 
make no stops in small towns. 

City expressways will be built so drivers 
can make 35 to 45 miles an hour through 
the downtown section. The expressways 
will go over city streets, on elevated road- 
ways, where that is necessary. They will 
go under city streets, in places. Plan is 
to keep cross-traffic out of the way. No 
traffic lights will stop through travelers. 
Cars, trucks and busses on local errands 
will be on separate roads. 

The interstate roads will have four 
lanes near and through large cities. Two 
lanes will be provided for open country. 
No new three-lane highways will be built. 


Experience has shown them to be death- 
traps. They tempt passing on curves and 
hills without giving enough leeway. Each 
lane will be 12 feet wide. That will add 
about 2 feet to most existing strips. Pav- 
ing will be concrete or heavy-duty asphalt. 
Unpaved shoulders will be wide enough 
to park a car or truck. Design purpose is 
to permit a safe 70 miles an hour speed 
in flat land; 60 miles an hour in rolling 
land; 50 miles an hour in mountains. This 
means taking out bad curves, filling in 
hollows and cutting down hills. 

This interstate road system is to con- 
nect 182 of the 199 cities of 50,000 people 
or more. Routes are the shortest and best. 
Bridges and underpasses will allow military 
vehicles to pass. Thus, interstate highways 
will be useful for defense. While they are 
being built, other roads will be improved. 

Other main routes totaling 191,176 
miles are maintained by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States on a 50-50 basis. 
Much of the money authorized so far will 
be spent on these primary State roads. 
Then there are 2,666,000 miles of second- 
ary roads that the States maintain. The 
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2 roducts of 
INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








symbol means: 


Products/to save labor, increase pro- 
duction/and provide better living. 





A Business begun 116 years ago 
with/an important service to man- 
kind—the invention of the mechani- 
cal/reaper by Cyrus Hall McCormick. 






/ A company operated fairly in the 
interest of customers, employes and 
/ stockholders. 


TRUCKS—The most complete line built... 21 basic 
models that specialize into more than 1,000 different 
types of trucks. 





Twenty-one plants to manufacture 
International Harvester farm tractors, 
farm machines, motor trucks, crawler 
tractors, industrial tractors, gasoline 
engines, diesel engines and home and 
farm refrigeration. 


Two hundred and twelve branches 
and company-owned outlets, and 
more than 9,000 dealers, to distribute 
International Harvester products and 
to supply after-sale service. 


Excellence of product now, with 
greater excellence always in course of 
preparation. 


ee St 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 


FARM EQUIPMENT—Farm mechanization, including 
the new Farmall Cub tractor and implements for 
small farms. Farmall M illustrated. 















INDUSTRIAL POWER — Crawler tractors, wheel 
tractors and engines of prove 
operating economy. 


performance and 





REFRIGERATION—Beautifully designed, efficient... 
bringing new leisure and convenience to the home- 
makers of America. 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! NBC Network. 














devel mate! >) el-var 
in the red caboose ? 


OUR passenger train conductor 

is a familiar figure . . . but did 
you ever think about a freight train 
requiring the services of a conductor? 
From his “office” in the red caboose, 
the freight train conductor directs the 
handling of as many as 100 freight 
cars that make up his train. He makes 
certain that cars are dropped from the 
train at their proper destination and 
others picked up, that the products they 
carry arrive safely and in good condition. 
The Erie Freight Conductor gets a 
quick, concise picture of his train from 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 
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a teletyped control sheet. This list 
tells him the contents, consignee and 
destination of each car. The same 
information is flashed by teletype to 
stations ahead, and to a central office 
in Cleveland. 

With this teletype control system, the 
Erie can quickly tell shippers the 
present location and scheduled arrival 
of their shipment. 

Modern, up-to-date methods such as 
this are responsible for the Erie’s repu- 
tation among shippers everywhere for 
efficient handling, dependable service. 
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Special keport 


Federal Government is to help on a smal! 
part of those roads. Altogether, the U.S 
is expected to spend around $20,000,000,- 
000 during the next 10 years in improving 
its roads and highways. 

Need for new work is critical, ac- 
cording to all authorities. Traffic this year 
already is at a volume that had not been 
expected before 1951. Many highways con- 
sidered the most modern in design are 
overloaded. About 14,000 miles of two-lane 
highways need to be made into four-lane 
roads for adequate traffic safety. In man) 
States, an 18-foot concrete slab was laid 
down. That is obsolete roadway now. Min- 
imum width now, to fit larger trucks and 
cars, is 24 feet for main roads. 

Too, concrete roads were expected to 
last 25 to 30 years. But officials in Ohio, 
Indiana and other States are finding that 
nearly half of their main roads will have 
to be resurfaced after 12 years’ use. About 
34,000 miles of main highways need to be 
replaced entirely. 

Wartime traffic pounded roads to bits. 
Trucks were heavily overloaded. Yet the 
number of heavy vehicles is increasing 
There are more than 120,000 busses now, 
compared with 88,000 in 1941; about 
5,850,000 trucks compared with 4,859,000 
in 1941. Total number of vehicles on the 
roac in 1946 was 33,945,000. That was 
1,800,000 fewer than in 1941, due to lack 
of replacements during wartime But those 
fewer vehicles in 1946 traveled 334,000,- 
000,000 miles, or nearly 30 per cent more 
than in 1941. 

Cities’ traffic problems have gone from 
bad to worse. Hardest hit are areas of con- 
centrated population and industrial activ- 
ity such as northern New Jersey, Chicago, 
Los Angeles. Roads are choked with traffic. 
This threatens large cities with decay at 
the center, lower property values and 
blighted sections. 

The city sections of the interstate super- 
highway system will relieve many city 
tie-ups. The final system will include 2,319 
miles of expressways, in addition to the 
37,681 miles outlined on the map. They 
will provide a beit line of fast roads around 
the center of each city. Additional fast- 
traffic ways will fan out to the city’s edges. 

The cities are anxious to get started on 
these projects. Most cities already are 
starting big programs of street improve- 
ments. But many of their problems will 
be solved only as the federal-aid express- 
ways get underway. 

Slow-motion pace of the federal-aid 
projects will continue at least until next 
summer, however. There are many ob- 
stacles in the way of an all-out building 
boom at this time. 

High costs. Most important obstacle is 
the high cost of road work today. One 
industry estimate is that road-construc- 
tion costs are up about 75 per cent above 
prewar figures. A survey in July, by the 
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Associated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, showed this result: Out of 80 States 
surveyed, costs were increasing during the 
past two months in 5 States; costs were 
down in $ States. A leveling off in the 
upward spiral was reported by most States. 
Until costs come down, a go-slow policy 
is being followed by U.S. Publie Roads 
Administration, headed by Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald. Early this year, 
PRA wrote to its district engineers and 
told them to hold up work where con- 
tractors’ bids exceeded 1946 prices. PRA 
has refused to approve, for federal funds, 
some contracts the States wanted to let. 
State highway departments themselves 
have been pushing only the most urgent 
projects. Last year the States rejected 
about one out of every five bids received. 
Besides high costs, there are other 
troubles. 
Right of way. The new expressways re- 
quire a right of way anywhere from 250 
feet to one block wide. In and near cities, 


—Harris & Ewing 
COMMISSIONER MACDONALD 
... super is the word 


many houses must be torn down to pro- 
vide that width. City officials have been 
afraid to make the housing shortage worse. 
That has slowed down acquisition of right 
of way. Where forced to act, some cities 
follow New York City’s example. A special 
agency buys new land for people who must 
be relocated; hires a general contractor to 
move the existing houses or build new 
ones; pays the dispossessed people a “dis- 
comfort” fee. 

Costs of acquiring right of ways have 
gone up with the general rise in real estate. 
Even in open country, farmers want twice 
as much for land now as in 1941. 

The wide right of ways needed for the 
four-lane roads pose a special legal prob- 
lem too. Many States have laws, some 100 
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of the NORTON FAMILY. . .* 
LABELING MACHINES 


PPLYING thousands of labels an hour to 

bottles, jars and cans — that’s the task 
of the newest member of the Norton family, 
the famous Oslund automatic labeler. You'll 
find them working steadily, dependably 
for the makers of beverages, food products, 
drugs and cosmetics. 


For over thirty years the name “Oslund” has 
been well-known in the labeling machine 
field. For over 46 years Norton has been 
designing and building precision grinding 
machines. Now the combined Norton 
Oslund design and manufacturing talents 
are available to users of labeling machines. 


In 1885 there was one Norton product 

—grinding wheels. Today there are 

many.* On hundreds of products in 

scores of fields the word “Norton” is 
a symbol of highest quality. 


NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER 6, MASS. 


(Behr-Manning Division is at Troy, N. YJ 








RIGHT PAPER... 
A First Consideration ' 


EAGLE-A 


VS 


PAPERS 


The Complete Group 
of Eagle-A Agawam 
100% Cotton Content 
Papers is 
EAGLE-A 
AGAWAM BOND 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM 
ONION SKIN 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM 
WEDDING BRISTO! 





Hand-written business letters and “wet 
press” copying practically disappeared 
with the introduction of the typewriter 
and carbon paper. To meet the demand 
of this equipment, so important in the 
conduct of modern business, Eagle-A 


developed such papers as: 


EAGLE-A AGAWAM BOND 
EAGLE-A AGAWAM ONION SKIN 


100 % c OT TON CON TEN T 


Designed for fine letterheads, legible carbon copies and lightweight busi- 
ness records — these two outstanding grades assure high quality work on 


the typewriter. 


Specify Eagle-A Agawam Bond and Eagle-A Agawam Onion Skin to your 
printer, lithographer and engraver for business stationery, envelopes-to- 
match and permanent records. 


Ask your Stationer for EAGLE-A TYPEWRITER AND BOXED PAPERS 


FAGLE-A PAPERS 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER ‘CORPORATION e HOLYOKE MASSACHUSETTS 
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years old, that limit public right of ways 
to 100 feet or so. A drive is on to repeal 
those laws, but it will take time. 

Need for controlled access on express- 
ways is another legal problem. An express- 
way, to support fast and safe traffic, can 
have only carefully planned entrances for 
traffic coming on to the road. This means 
denying entry to the road except at cer- 
tain places. Only 26 States have laws per- 
mitting control of access to roads. 

Shortages of steel, road equipment and 
experienced contractors have slowed high- 
way work. Before the war there were 
about 5,600 contractors working on fed- 
eral-aid highways. About 2,500 quit dur- 
ing the war. Only 500 have returned. 

Some equipment is in short supply. 
Tractors are rationed to dealers by manu- 
facturers. Deliveries are three and four 
months behind schedule on some makes. 
Dealers report a scarcity of power graders. 
shovels and cranes. About one out of three 
State highway departments needs more 
engineers than it can find to hire. 

Result is that only about $350,000,000 
is being spent on major highways in 1947. 
New construction on less important State 
roads and city streets, however, will 
amount to another $800,000,000, and 
maybe more. But the real road-building 
boom will not get started before 1948. 

Paying for the new highways is to 
bring up many problems. The Federal 
Government will pay up to half of the 
cost on some of the roads it wants. That 
will include most superhighways. But the 
federal money, under present law, is avail- 
able to a State only after it has been 
“earned” in work done. The State has to 
scrape up the money to start the project. 

Most States went heavily into debt dur- 
ing the first road-building boom, in the 
1920s. They have cut their highway debt 
to less than $1,500,000,000. Many are 
trying to avoid going back into debt. 
Taxes on gas are higher in many States. 
Registration fees have been raised. The 
States collected $1,634,848,000 in taxes, 
fees and tolls in 1946. This year they may 
collect about $2,000,000,000. 

Desire to get money ahead for future 
road needs has revived toll-road plans 
also. Proponents say such roads can be 
financed quickly. Public Roads Adminis- 
tration is fighting the toll-road idea. 

But in 1947, nine States approved laws 
authorizing new toll roads or extensions 
of existing toll projects. Toll-road proposals 
were defeated in five other States. 

Changes ahead. This and many other 
issues will be getting increased atten- 
tion in the years just ahead. The prog- 
ress of the road-building boom means 
many changes for cities, for individuals 
with property located on or near desir- 
able right of ways. For motorists, the 
new roads promise more driving pleasure. 
The cost will be high. 
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Captain of Industry 


Butcu wants a bicycle. Lots of lawn 
and lemonade and baby-sitting lie be- 
tween Butch and that bike, but we’re 
betting on the boy. He has energy, 
vision, and our national habit of 
working hard for what he wants. He’s 
American business — in miniature. 


There are many names for Butch’s 
philosophy. You can call it Free Enter- 
prise, Opportunity, Democracy, or 
Capitalism, if you want. 


But whatever the name, America 
owes it much. For our most valuable 
natural resource lies in the ambition 
and initiative of Americans like Butch. 


As great publications have grown 
from the dreams of young men with 
old hand-presses—the electric industry 
had small beginnings, too. A few men 
with vision strung the first short lines. 
People with faith risked their savings. 
Better and better service, at lower and 


lower cost, created more and more 
jobs — and carried the benefits of elec- 
tric living to more and more people. 

Free enterprise — and hard work — 
will bring Butch and his bike together. 
They are what built America and the 
American way of life. No nation on 
earth has found a satisfactory substi- 
tute for that combination. 





Listen to Summer Electric Hour —Woody Herman, Peggy Lee, 
Dave Barbour’s Orchestra. Sundays, 4:30 P. M.,EDT, CBS. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


* 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


*Names on request from this magazine 











Weve Been “A\slkee!s 


ABOUT DAMAGE-SUIT RIGHTS UNDER LABOR LAW 


Many unions are going to seek a promise 
from employers not to sue them for dam- 
ages in event of illegal strikes. Such an 
agreement between the Ford Motor Co. 
and the United Auto Workers is the start. 
There will follow a wave of bargaining by 
unions for no-suit contracts. 

Unions, under the new labor law, can be 
sued for damages resulting from breach of 
contract or illegal strikes. Many labor 
leaders, whose union treasuries are not too 
strong, are worried over this threat to their 
finances. Their first concern is to dodge the 
impact of the new labor law, and to get 
employers to promise not to sue. 

The question of whether a union and 
employer can legally make an agreement 
not to sue for damages is being raised. 
There also is the question of whether a 
damage suit can be filed against a union or 
an employer by a third party not involved 
in the no-suit agreement. 


Can an employer agree not to sue 
a union? 

Yes. He can agree to almost anything. 
There is no requirement in the new labor 
law that an employer must sue a union for 
damages in case of breach of contract 
or illegal strike. He is merely given this 
opportunity. But he does not have to 
use it. 


What if an employer later decides 
to sue? 

Representatives of the National Labor 
Relations Board say, unofficially, that he 
can sue. They say that a no-suit contract 
signed by an employer is not enforceable 
by law—that it is not binding on him. This 
view is: If an employer signs an agreement 
not to sue a union, and a wildcat strike is 
called, he still is free to file suit for dam- 
ages. This view, however, is certain to be 
tested in the courts in the months ahead. 
And the courts must decide, finally, just 
how binding on an employer a_no-suit 
agreement can be. 


Can an employer get a union to 
agree not to strike? 

Yes, if the union is willing. In return for 
a no-suit agreement, an employer can de- 
mand compensating promises from a union. 
These promises might involve a no-strike 
contract or penalties for wildcat strikers. 
In the past, no-strike contracts have not 
always been binding on unions. But an em- 
ployer usually can fire workers who strike 
in violation of such union pledges. 


Are wildcat strikers always subject to 
discharge? 

Not always. But many contracts have no- 

strike clauses. Wildcat strikers against 

these contracts can be fired. 
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Can someone not involved in a con- 
tract sue a union? 

Yes, under certain conditions. An outside 
party can sue a union for damages result- 
ing from an illegal strike. This third party 
might be an individual or company. Thus, 
for example, a manufacturer whose sup- 
plies were tied up by an illegal strike 
might bring suit for damages against a 
union involved in the strike. Or a railroad 
or individual, who suffered damages from 
an illegal coal strike, might bring suit 
against the union involved. The fact that 
the employer in the strike had signed a 
no-suit contract with the union would not 
keep this third party from filing suit. 


Could the employer be sued, too? 

Yes. The new law opens the way for 
damage suits to be filed against both em- 
ployers and unions in cases of breaches of 
contract. A third party thus could sue an 
employer, as well as a union, for damages 
resulting from violation of a contract. 


Can suits be brought now? 

They can. Some parts of the new labor 
law do not go into effect till August 22. 
But damage suits can be filed in federal 
district courts at any time. 
Will NLRB take action in no-suit 

agreements? 

The Labor Board will take no part in 
damage suits, whether or not there are 
no-suit agreements between employers and 
unions. But NLRB often will move in 
where unfair labor practices are com- 
plained of, or when illegal strikes start. 
Thus, if a union calls a strike during the 
60-day waiting period when notice is given 
of termination of a contract, NLRB can 
go into court and seek a temporary re- 
straining order. 


Can an employer exempt a union 
from injunctions? 

No, he cannot. NLRB has power in cer- 
tain cases to seek court injunctions and 
restraining orders. An employer cannot 
bargain away this power of the Board. 
The employer might himself keep away 
from NLRB, and not make a complaint. 
But the Board could act upon complaint 
of an employe or some other person in 
seeking an injunction. Thus, an employer 
cannot make an agreement with a union 
to protect it against injunctions. 


May damages be limited by contract? 
They probably can be. Some union lead- 
ers are suggesting that new contracts put 
a dollar limit on the liability of unions 
for breach of contract. The idea is that, 
in case of a damage suit, the employer 
would not ask for more than this amount, 


and the jury would not award some greater 
amount. In such contracts, employers 
would be asked to agree on a maximum 
amount in damage suits, rather than 
promising not to bring suits for damages. 
Thus, unions would be protected against 
large payments for violation of contract. 


Can unions promise not to sue, too? 
A union has the same right as an employer 
to sign an agreement not to sue for dam- 
ages if a contract is broken. But the courts 
probably will have to decide, in some 
particular case, just how binding such an 
agreement will: be on unions if they want 
to file suits in spite of no-suit contracts. 


Is an employer's promise to hire only 

union workers enforceable? 
Yes, if a closed-shop contract was signed 
before June 23. An employer also can sign 
a closed-shop contract before August 22, 
and it will be legal for one year. But after 
that date he cannot agree, under the law, 
to hire only union members. If he agrees 
to employ only union members, a com- 
plaint can be taken to NLRB by a non- 
union member who has been refused a job, 
or by a fired employe. Either the employer 
or the union also might be liable for dam- 
ages. The new law, however, still permits 
a “union shop” if the majority of employes 
want it, and if this is not prohibited by 
State law. 


Can an employer bargain away other 
rights under the new law? 

Employers are given many new rights 
under the law. And unions can be held 
responsible for unfair labor practices after 
August 22. An employer probably could 
agree not to take certain complaints to the 
Labor Board. There is nothing in the law 
that says he must bring charges against 
unions before NLRB. But this would not 
give a union full immunity from action by 
the Board. Dissatisfied employes, and even 
outsiders, can complain to NLRB. And the 
agency might step in and take action, 
under certain circumstances, even though 
neither the employer nor the union brought 
charges before the Board. 


Union pressures will continue, in the weeks 
ahead, to get new-type contracts from em- 
ployers. Efforts will be made to ease union 
responsibilities under the new law. Labor 
leaders will try to safeguard union treas- 
uries against damage suits. Many unions 
are frowning on no-strike contracts, even 
though some believe unions are liable for 
wildcat strikes during the period of their 
contracts despite the absence of no-strike 
clauses. But many months will be required 
to get court decisions on the legality of all 
of the protections that unions are trying 
to write into new contracts. 
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This philosophy applies strictly to horticulture. 
If the poet had anything else in mind — the flower-like sex, 
for instance — it is obvious he was barking up the wrong . 


air shaft. For women possess strange powers — not the least 





of which is their ability to make deserts burst into bloom, 
and to bring to life so many of the things they encounter. 


The reason more women buy and read the Journal 
than any other magazine with audited circulation is this: 
the Journal's entertaining, enlightening editorial 
fare has made it a useful part of their lives. 


Dahise Lome, 


JOURNAL 





















INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Prices and incomes continue to rise 
on the inflation treadmill. 

Wholesale prices jumped to 151.3 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
in the week ended August 2. That 
wiped out what little was left of the 
April and May declines. Result was 
a new 27-year high. 

Steel products led the rise. Producers 
covered increased costs with advances 
of 6 to 19 per cent. 

Soft-coal prices moved on up, to help 
lift the fuel index to 109.7, from 108.9 
a week earlier. Anthracite increases 
were to show up later. 

Buildings materials turned 
to 176.6, highest level since early 
June. Lumber, tile and steel figured 
in the rise. 

Farm products dropped as grain mar- 
kets broke very briefly. 

Food prices were up slightly, with in- 
creases for meats, butter, cheese and 


upward 


some other items. 

Big rises, however, were in nonagri- 
cultural groups. Index of all com- 
modities other than farm products 
and foods jumped a full point. 

Auto-price rises still were to be re- 
flected in the index. So were increases 
for sugar and some other goods. 

Incomes keep in step with prices. Per- 
sonal income hit a new high rate of 
$193,000,000,000 a year in June. That 
was $1,500,000,000 over May. 

Employes got two thirds of the gain, 
as wage increases broadened. 

Proprietors’ and rental income was up 
a bit to $47,300,000,000, although 
income of nonfarm proprietors fell. 

Weekly earnings of factory workers 
rose 45 cents in June, on the average, 


(1935-39 = 100) 
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to a record $48.91. Durable-goods 
workers made the big gains: 

Employment, too, continued at a rec- 
ord level in July, with 60,079,000 
persons in jobs. Unemployment also 
rose a bit, as graduating and vaca- 
tioning students joined the labor 
force. 

Production, meanwhile, continues to 
recoup July losses slowly, but shows 
no great buoyancy. 

Factory output in the week ended 
August 2 rose to 187.5 on The 
United States News indicator. The 
highest level since June, but still well 
under the March peak of 198.5. 

Steel operations for the week ended 
August 9 were scheduled at 94.9 per 





cent. of capacity, up from 94.4 the 
previous week. 

Auto output recovered to 94,643. But 
slowdowns were developing from ab- 
senteeism, strikes and shortages. 

Only real strength in the economic 
picture appears to be in prices, in- 
come and, to a lesser degree, employ- 
ment. The price spiral has resumed 
in earnest. 

Down-and-up movement of whole- 
sale prices since March 1 is shown 
by BLS indexes below (1926100) : 


March 1- Low Week 

April19 Since Ended 

High April19 Aug. 2 

All commodities 149.4 146.7 1513 
Raw materials 165.5 1594 165.6 
Manufactured prods. 143.7. 141.1 146.0 
Farm products 184.2 1746 1808 
Foods 170.7 1603 168.0 
Hides & leather 175.7 166.4 174.5 
Textiles 139.6 137.8 139.0 
Fuels 104.1 103.9 109.7 
Metals & products 1409 140.7 146.1 
Building materials 178.4 1748 176.6 
Chemicals 1345 1169 1169 
Housefurnishings 128.1 1286 131.4 
Miscellaneous 115.7 1146 1168 


Further increases in prices are ex- 
pected, for a time. But a downturn 
from current price levels could hurt 
badly. 

Business failures, already rising, 
would shoot up swiftly with any real 
price break. Business failures, as the 
top chart shows, have increased to 
a yearly rate of more than 4,000 in 
second quarter, 1947. That is well 
below the 15,000 in 1939. But it is 
far above the 800 during 1945. It 
may go much higher. 
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Imagination cooks beauty 


TO FIND A BETTER FINISH FOR YOUR CAR 
Sor 


Creative Imagination working for you at Chrysler Corporation 


They brought the sun indoors to burn a car! 


You have to wear very dark glasses 
to look safely into this oven of light. 
Close-up, that bluish glare burns far 
more quickly than the hot summer 
sun at noon! 

Our engineers used it in their search 
for a car finish that would hold its 
clear, rich colors for years of driving. 

Each of those colored plates is 
painted with a car finish. Hour after 
hour, day after day, this laboratory 


“sun” shines on them. In a few days, 


they are exposed to as much burning 
ultra-violet light as your car receives 
from years of bright sunlight. 

This “Fade-Test,” as the engineers 
call it, proved that our enamel finish 
can keep its true color and beauty 
under the severe and prolonged 
attacks of blazing sunlight. 

Other facts came out of other in- 
genious tests. This finish actually 


grows harder and more enduring as 
it gets older. Wind-blown dust does 
not dig into its brilliant beauty. It 
won’t turn chalky with age. 

These studies showed this finish 
so superior that it is used on all Plym- 
outh, Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler 
ars . . . another example of how 
practical imagination in research 
helps make our cars the most 
advanced on the road. 


Chrysler Corporation 


PLYMOUTH DODGE 


DESOTO CHRYSLER 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 








Package protection 
for every product you ship 


Safety in shipment . . . that’s what 
you want from an interior pack- 
aging material. And that’s why 
each product you ship should be 
protected against damage with 
KIMPAK* creped wadding. For 
KIMPAK has every quality de- 
manded by Absorbent Packaging, 
Flotation Packaging, Surface Pro- 
tection, or Blocking and Bracing — 
the four basic methods of interior 
packaging. 

KIMPAK is downy-soft, clean, 
and muss-free. It’s strong, flexible, 
and highly resilient. Supplied in 
either liquid absorbent or liquid 


imp 
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repellent specifications and in a 
variety of types, thicknesses, and 
backings to suit your particular 
interior packaging need. 


Find out for yourself how KIM- 
PAK safeguards your product... 
safeguards your profit. Phone your 
local distributor today. Or write 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Creped 
Wadding Division, Neenah, Wis. 
We are producing all the KIMPAK 
creped wadding we possibly can, but 
due to the great demand, your dis- 
tributor may have some difficulty in 
supplying you immediately. 
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OREIGN COUNTRIES 


CREPED WADDING 


*KIMPAK (trademark) means Kimberly-Clark creped wadding 





SURFACE PROTECTION — Radio 
Photo courtesy Stromberg-Carison Co, 





ABSORBENT PACKAGING — Drugs 
Photo courtesy Angier Chemical Co. 
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FLOTATION PACKAGING —T-1 Bombsight 


Photo courtesy AC Spark Plug Div., General Motors Corp. 





Photo courtesy Varney Scale Models Co. 
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U.S. BUDGET’S DEFLATION EFFECT 


Possible Strain on Nation’s Economy of Treasury’s Cash Operations 


High-level private spending 
as cushion preventing a 
strong impact at this time 


The boom may begin to feel the drag. of 
deflationary Government financing in the 
months ahead. 

As things are shaping up for the year 
that began July 1, the U.S. Treasury is 
likely to take away from the public more 
cash dollars than it pays out to the public. 
The effect of such financing is to draw oft 
money that otherwise would go into the 
stream of spending. 

Actually, this deflationary turn in 
Treasury operations started months ago. 
So far, private spending has been in a 
volume great enough to offset any effect 
of the Government’s net take of dollars. 
But once the boom begins to fade, as it 
might before this fiscal year ends next 
June 30, this drain of dollars could make 
itself felt throughout the economy. 

It becomes important, therefore, to un- 
derstand the extent to which the Treasury 
is draining off cash dollars. 

The Government’s cash budget is dif- 
ferent from its bookkeeping budget. The 
bookkeeping budget measures the obliga- 
tions of the Government, whether they 
are paid in cash during the budget year or 
not. Also, it disregards some revenue, such 
as collections under pay-roll taxes, which 
are not directly available to the Treasury 
for general spending. The cash budget, on 
the other hand, measures the cash dollars 


actually paid into and paid out of the 
Treasury. 





CASH INCOME 





$44,029,000, 000 









In the last fiscal year, the year that 
ended June 30, the Government collected 
$1.21 for every cash dollar it paid out. 

Cash income was $47,210,000,000. 

Cash outgo was $38.909,000,000. 

Cash surplus, thus, was a record $8,- 
301,000,000. This represents the 
ment’s net withdrawal of cash dollars from 
the flow of private spending. 

In this fiscal year, the year that began 
July 1, cash operations of the Govern- 
ment promise to shape up about like this: 

Cash income, at present tax rates, is 
expected to be about $44,029,000,000. 

Cash outgo, as spending now is planned, 
is estimated at $39,270,000,000. 

Cash surplus, on that basis, would be 
$4,759,000,000. 

These unofficial estimates make no al- 
lowance for spending under the Marshall 
plan for new aid to Europe. Nor do they 
allow for increased benefits to veterans in 


Govern- 


training, which might be voted by the 
1948 session of Congress. Furthermore, 


they assume high prosperity throughout 
1947, with only a mild downturn in the 
first half of 1948. A sharper break in busi- 
ness would cut down the Treasury’s tax 
collections and reduce the cash surplus. 

The net drain of dollars for the year, 
thus, may fall short of the estimated 
$4.759,000,000. Nevertheless, that figure, 
reflecting spending plans as they now 
stand, serves to indicate a rate of cash 
withdrawal that is likely to apply during 
at least part of the fiscal year. 

At this rate, the net withdrawal from 
business would be considerably smaller 
than in the last fiscal year. But it would 
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be far greater than in any year prior to 
that. The impact on the economy will 
depend upon what happens to private 
spending. The withdrawals could be ab- 
sorbed without any great effect, as the 
$8,301,000,000 drain was absorbed last 
year. But, on the other hand, it could 
become a real damper on private spend- 
ing. That possibility is to spark a new 
drive for tax cuts when Congress recon- 
venes next January. 


However, Congress is likely to have 
trouble finding room for any substantial 


tax cuts in the present budget outlook. On 
a bookkeeping basis, the surplus is not 
expected to exceed $4,653,000,000. On a 
cash basis, $4,759,000,000 appears to be 
the maximum surplus. Of that, Congress 


leaders insist on setting aside at least 
$2,500,000,000 for debt reduction. That 
does not leave much leeway, on either 


a cash or a budget basis, for cutting 
taxes. There is a growing possibility. 
therefore, that tax relief will be delayed 
until 1949. 

Where cash dollars go when the Treas- 
ury pays them out is important in meas- 
uring the probable effects of the Govern- 
ment’s cash operations. 

Consumers are expected to get, direct- 
ly from the Treasury, about $14,214,000,- 
000, or 36 per cent, of the Government’s 

cash paling: in this fiscal year. 

Veterans’ aid is likely to account for 
$6,845,000,000 of that, an increase of 
$403,000,000 over last year. 

Terminal-leave payments in cash are 
expected to reach $1,703,000,000. These 
payments, to begin in volume in Septem- 
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$38,909,000,000 


$39,270,000,000 





$8,301,000,000 
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The loan that staked a million meals 


HE famous Stouffer chain of restau- 
| ee began in a small dairy stand 
in Cleveland. Stouffer meals drew a full 
house from the start. 

Under a thrifty and aggressive man- 
agement, one restaurant became five... 
then ten...in Cleveland, Detroit, Pitts- 
burgh, and Philadelphia. 

By 1937 Stouffer’s was ready to open 
in New York City. The move had its 
risks. Competition would be keener, 
costs higher. But success would mean 
a big boost to their standing. New York 
was a logical goal. 


The immediate problem was working 
capital. Expansion during the previous 
ten years had absorbed most of Stouf- 
fer’s earnings. The Company 
came to the Bank of Manhattan. 











Bank of the Manhattan Company 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The Bank traced Stouffer’s record in 
other cities. Everything pointed to their 
ability to make a successful place for 
themselves in New York. 

The Bank extended Stouffer’s a line 
of credit which made possible the 
Pershing Square restaurant. Other 
loans helped start other branches, 
Stouffer’s first two New York restau- 
rants served over a million meals, in 
their opening year. 

Today, the firm operates fifteen res- 
taurants in seven cities, and others are 
being planned. 


This is one more example of the 
Bank of Manhattan’s readiness to as- 
sist sound businesses, with funds and 
seasoned counsel, at vital turn- 
ing points in their careers. 
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ber, may produce a buying spree for a 
time. Last year, cash terminal-leave pay- 
ments were only $192,000,000. 

Tax refunds are expected to take 
$2,049,000,000 in cash, about a third less 
than last year. 

Farm aid is to cost the Treasury about 
$1,039,000,000 in cash, a little less than 
last year. A drop in farm prices, however, 
could run this item up, as the Government 
is committed to support the prices of 
major commodities. 

Social Security payments and retire- 
ment benefits are expected to cost $2,578.- 
000,000 in cash, about $165,000,000 more 
than last year. 

Business is expected to get, in direct 
payments, about $7,562,000,000, or 19 per 
cent, of the cash to be spent by the Treas- 
ury. 

Foreign aid is likely to involve at least 





—Wide World 
TAXPAYERS’ RETURNS 
... has relief gone glimmering? 


$5,266,000,000, an increase of $1,546 ,000,- 
000 over last year. 

Public works are expected to cost $1,- 
377,000,000 in cash, $283,000,000 more 
than last year. 

Miscellaneous spending of cash that 
will go largely to business is estimated at 
$919,000,000. 

Consumers and business together 
are expected to get the remaining $17,- 
494,000,000, or 45 per cent of the pros- 
pective cash spending. 

National defense is to account for 
about $12,154,000,000 of this, a decline of 
$3,199,000,000 from last year. 

Interest, in cash, is likely to run $3,742,- 
000,000, a little less than last year. Alto- 
gether, interest is to cost the Government 
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ES, she complered the writing of more than 8,700 

business forms before noon. Wrote some 432,000 
words and figures. And the afternoon is free for 
other work. 

Only by modern Addressograph methods could this 
job be done so quickly. By hand methods it would 
have taken a roomful of 30 girls—at 30 desks—with 
30 typewriters! 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, most 
accurate method of putting words and figures on busi- 
ness forms. It saves whenever you have to write the 
same information more than once. You can write up 


She’s written 
A32.000 words 


this morning! 





to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures a minute with com- 
plete accuracy. 


If yours is a large business or small, you can save in 
every department with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. Worker productivity is stepped up. You 
can handle high volume jobs easily but you don’t need 
big volume in order to make savings. 


Call the Addressograph representative in your 
city for information on how others in your type of 
business save time and money on paperwork. The 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 
17, Ohio. 


Addressagraph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 














Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 72 of a Series 


Wuilhan Iiek Company 
Waltham, Massachasells 





does your letterhead 






merchandise your product? 


Oldest of American watch companies, Waltham has always 
stood for accuracy. To this Mr. Guilden, new president, adds style. 
His company has built their entire sales and advertising strategy 
on the handsome styling and top prestige of the Waltham watch. 
Therefore, it is no mere accident that Waltham chooses Strathmore 


Parchment for its distinguished letterhead. It is an item, and an 


important one, in the maintenance of the Waltham prestige. 


Does your letterhead do as much for the reputation of YOUR 
PRODUCT? If not, ask your printer to submit new designs on 


Strathmore papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 


Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE «2:3: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts , 
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Dinance Week 


$5,000,000,000, but $1,258,000,000 of that 
involves no cash outlays. 

Government departments are expected 
to cost about $1,598,000,000, an increase 
of $106,000,000 over last year. 

All told, business and consumers are to 
get at least $361,000,000 more cash from 
the Treasury than they got last year. 
However, this spending may not be sus- 
tained at an even rate throughout the 
year. Foreign countries, now spending dol- 
lar loans at a rapid rate, may have to cut 
down during the latter months of the 
year. Also, GI terminal-leave payments 
may be concentrated in a short period be- 
ginning in September. 

For the year as a whole, Treasury fi- 
nancing is not to feed the boom. Whether 
it will feed a bust is a question that Con- 
gress will debate in 1948. 


COMING PATTERN 
OF EASIER CREDIT 


Banks are getting ready to offer easier 
credit terms to installment buyers as soon 
as the Government abandons its controls 
over consumer credit. Regulation W, by 
which the Government now controls in- 








—Harris & Ewing . 
ABA‘S BAILEY 
. +. @ new pattern on credit paper 


stallment buying, is to be withdrawn by 
November 1. 

The new pattern for bank financing 
of installment paper is set out in a guide 
just published by the American Bankers 
Association. This organization, headed by 
C. W. Bailey, of Clarksville, Tenn., is in- 
fluential with bankers all over the coun- 
try. Its recommendations are likely to be 
followed by many banks. 

Under Regulation W, the Government 
requires, for automobiles and most other 
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To serve you in the best ways possible is a proposition 
to which the Norfolk and Western vigorously dedicates 
itself. That is why we are constantly mindful of the Jittle 
things that go into better railroading . .. the symbolic 
spikes and ties and lights ... the “shoeing of the iron 
horses” and other techniques that bid for perfection... 
the couplers... the signals... the springs... the 
humble things that are seldom noticed by the public, yet 
are vitally important to Precision Transportation. The 
To Sewe You ads are our way of telling you that on the 
Norfolk and Western the apparently unimportant things 
are extremely important ... Jo Sewe You. 


| oefoth... Westerue RAILWAY 


PRE Cl Sore en PeANS PORT AT:1 0.N 





XUM 











East to West... 
North to South 


YOUR FREIGHT 
igleballe 
through 


“The Heart of America’’ 
VIA WABASH 





Whether you’re located North, 
South, East or West the WABASH 
serves you well when you ship to 
or through the Middle West—‘‘The 
Heart of America.” A strategic lo- 
cation which permits you to make 
on-time delivery in the very Heart 
of the Nation is one reason increas- 
ing numbers of shippers are routing 
via WABASH! Direct-line service 
between Buffalo and Kansas City— 
permitting your freight to “high- 
ball” between the East and the West 
—is another reason. 

Find out for yourself the advantages 
of “shipping Wabash.” Call a 
Wabash representative today and 
ask him to tell you how the Wabash 
insures careful handling and de- 
pendable schedules. As one shipper 
puts it, “you'll like the way the 
Wabash treats you.” 


C. J. SAYLES, Gen'l. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Those Who Know 
Shit Wabash 
WABASH 
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major durables, a down payment of one 
third, with a maximum of 15 months to 
pay the remainder. ABA recommends 
these rules to banks: 

For new cars, the association proposes 
that the down payment continue at one 
third, with a maximum of two years to 
pay the remainder. 

For used cars, it suggests that terms 
vary with the age of the car: for 1946 and 
later models, one third down and 18 
months to pay; for older models, 40 per 
cent down and 15 months to pay. 

For refrigerators, gas and electric 
ranges, washing machines and _ironers, 
ABA recommends 20 per cent down, with 
a maximum of three years to pay. 

For radios, phonograph combinations 
and other household appliances, it pro- 
poses a 25 per cent down payment, with 
no more than 18 months to pay. 

For television sets, ABA recommends 
that installation costs be added to a 25 
per cent down payment, with a maximum 
of 18 months to pay. 

For all these goods except automobiles, 
the association suggests that the minimum 
down payment be $15, and the minimum 
monthly payment $7.50. 

Installment terms, thus, promise to get 
back close to what banks offered before 
the Government clamped down on con- 
sumer credit in 1941, 


WORLD BANK LOAN 
TO NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands gets the International 
Bank’s second loan, a long-term credit of 
$195,000,000. With this money, to be 
spent largely in the U.S., the Dutch in- 
tend to finance part of a long-range pro- 
gram of reconstruction. 

Terms of the Dutch credit, in most re- 
spects, follow the pattern set by the Bank 
in its first loan, a $250,000,000 credit to 
France. 

Interest and commission add up to 444 
per cent. Of that, 314 is for interest, and 
1 per cent commission to the Bank. 

Repayment is to be completed 25 years 
from now. The first payment, however, is 
not due until 1952. Payments will be small 
at first, but will step up. 

Safeguards for the Bank are provided 
in the Dutch agreement, as they were in 
the French agreement. The money is to be 
held by the Bank until it is needed for 
specific approved projects. The Bank will 
oversee the use of the money. 

The Dutch asked $535,000,000 for a 
three-year program. The Bank will con- 
sider the rest of the application later. 

The Dutch plan to buy production equip- 
ment, raw materials and ships, including 
some surplus U.S. Government ships. The 
loan is in dollars, but the Dutch can buy 
wherever they find the best market. 


V"ddosta 


ez, GEORGIA 


Hub of the Sovtheast's 
OPPORTUNITY-LAND 










Place Your Plant , y 
Where Profits Combine S= 
With Gracious Living 


You live only once. So why not place 
your plant where industrial profits and 
hearty, healthful, gay outdoor living go 
hand in hand? 

Exceptional opportunities exist here for 
chemical industries based on naval 
stores and wood extractives, wood-work- 
ing industries of all kinds, food and 
tobacco processing, light metal indus- 
tries, soap and paint manufacturers and 
many others. 

Ample, easily-trainable labor, bounti- 
ful raw materials, proximity to markets 
and many other basic factors are favor- 
able. 

Investigate Valdosta today. Sound 
facts and figures will be supplied con- 
fidentially on request. 

Write today for your free copy of “A Factual 

Study of Valdosta and Lowndes County, Ga." 


es U. B. Smith, Secretary 
Believers in Valdosta _ 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. Valdosta, Georgia 








HOW T0 BUY AT 


20¢ ON THE DOLLAR 


WAR SURPLUS BARGAINS 
ANALYZED IN THE J OF C 





Save and profit from the Greatest Bar- 
gain Sale on Earth. Government Sur- 
plus Goods are being sold at 18.8% of 
cost. Almost all kinds of products, for 
use, resale or export. The cream goes to 
the best-informed. Each day in The 
Journal of Commerce is full news of 
the day’s sales — what, where and 
when. It spots best values. Detailed de- 
scriptions give you the jump on less 
informed buyers. Subscribe 
for next 78 issues, only $5 | How 
with free know-how book | _ 
on surplus buying. mart | To Obtain 
COUPON TODAY AND START | ~_ 
CASHING IN Now. Surplus 
a 


Journ of NEW YORK 


merce 


53 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me free book, “How To Obtain 
Surplus,” and the next 78 issues. Check for $5 
is enclosed. 











Name 


Address. 


oe mY Moa 
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Charging an electric melting furnace 





An unusual foundry is now in operation 
at Elyria, Ohio. It’s the foundry of the 
Electro-Alloys Division of Brake Shoe. 
And its sole function is to combat costly 
heat and chemical corrosion with special 
alloy castings. Parts for high temperature 
furnaces ... parts for the Conveyors that 
carry products through these furnaces . . . 
parts for hundreds of other places where 
heat and corrosion eat up metals. 

This foundry had its inception many 
years ago when Brake Shoe’s research 
engineers and metallurgists first went to 
work on the problems of heat and corro- 
sion. Later, ap experimental foundry 
was built at Mahwah, N. J. There, known 
and promising alloys, processes, and foun- 
dry practices all were explored toward 
helping industry wage a more effective war 
against heat and corrosion. 

Today, at Elyria, stands a foundryman’s 
dream, because it permits skilled foundry- 


men to produce the best—at their best. It’s 
push-button operated! Mechanization, 
wherever possible, lets workmen use their 
skill instead of their muscles. Jt’s clean! 
Dust and fume removal systems safeguard 
workers’ health; promote maximum effi- 
ciency. It’s complete! From laboratory to 
pattern shop, from electric arc and induc- 
tion furnaces to X-ray inspection rooms, 
no expense has been spared to make the 
Elyria foundry one of the best equipped 
in the country. 

This foundry’s advanced research and 
manufacturing facilities are now being 
used by many companies needing castings 
with superior resistance to heat and cor- 
rosion. If you face the challenge of making 
the “Punished Parts” in your plant work 
longer or better, Electro-Alloys or one of 
Brake Shoe’s other 9 divisions may help 
find the answer. Your inquiry is invited. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y.17,N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting parts 
in 59 American and Canadian plants. 


American Brakebiok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 
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THE SAD, SAD CASE OF KILROY * 


(“EUSTACE Q,, THAT Is ) 


One evening Kilroy (Eustace QO.) came 
home from the office and found his 
wife waiting with a queer expression 
in her eye. 

“Duckie,” she said, “what were you 
doing in that department store win- 
dow, when you wrote on the manni- 
kin’s back?” 

“Just shopping, dear,” said Eustace. 

“Oh yes? And whose lipstick did 
you use to letter the sign on that night 
club? The one that said, ‘CLosep For 
Repairs. Kirroy Was...” 

“Leaping lizards!” 

Leaping 


“Leaping lizards, indeed! 
Pp , 


N.W. AYER & SON 











all over town to pool halls and samba 
parlors and even b-burlesque houses. 
That’s bad enough, Eustace O. Kilroy. 
But you didn’t have to disgrace me by 
leaving your n-n-name!”’ 

* * %* 


Let us draw a merciful curtain on this 
scene — pausing only long enough to 
point a moral: 

Nothing but trouble happens when 
people get to taking your name. We 
know. While hardly in a class with 
Kilroy, the name “Comptometer” is 
sometimes mistaken for common prop- 
crty, too. 





However, if you'll look at the fine 
print under the signature below, you'll 
see it reads Rec. U.S. Par. Orr. Which 
means that the name “Comptometer” 
can’t be bandied about, or used by 
everybody. It’s reserved just for one 
special adding-calculating machine, and 
should always be spelled with a big 
“C,”’ like so: 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclu- 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Writt 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. -C. 


Direct effects on U.S. of cuts in British buying will be moderate at 
first. Buying cuts will be under $500,000,000 for remaining 1947 months. 

Food buying is to be cut about $250,000,000 in months just ahead. That is 
little more than 10 per cent of total U.S. food exports. 

Lumber purchases will be cut $40,000,000. There will be reduction in buying 
of other building materials, too. U.S. demand could take up the slack. 

Luxury goods will be cut by $20,000,000. Films will feel a pinch. So will 
tobacco. Gasoline purchases are to be cut $16,000,000. There probably will 
be a sharp reduction in buying of automobiles and trucks. 

If that were all there is to it, there would be nothing much to be worried 
about. Terminal-leave payments starting in September will add $1,000,000,000 
and more to domestic purchasing power. Other demands are running very high. A 
lowering of demand by Britain could be offset by rising demand elsewhere. 











That's not the real point, however. Cuts are to be cumulative, not just 
temporary and on a one-time b>sis. There is to be a Snowballing effect. 

British dollars are scheduled to run out in October. New buying in U.S., 
British say, will end after that, unless added dollars are supplied. 

France will run out of dollars about as soon as the British. 

Canada is pinched for dollars. Latin-American nations are starting to cut 
their purchases in U.S. because dollars are used faster than earned. 

All over the world, a dollar shortage is developing. As dollars are used 
up, buying will need to be curtailed. Either that or U.S. will have to put 
up more dollars. This country already is prepared to pass out $5,000,000,000 
in hard cash during the yerr started July 1. If that isn't enough, the new 
World Bank ond Monetary Fund can provide more. Congress miy vote still more 
dollars early in 1948. Mr. Truman is getting set to ask that. 

- Yet, with all of these dollars, past, present and future, there still is a 

dollar shortage, a developing dollar crisis. 





The point, then, is this: Export of goods is to shrink in months ahead. 

Export cuts, if they come, will reduce demand for mony U.S. goods. 

Lowered demand from abroad must be offset by rising dem ond at home, or goods 
will tend to pile up in some lines, leading to pressure on prices. 

Rising demand at home may come briefly as terminal-leave cash is Spent. 

Demand, however, has not been high enough in recent months to keep U.S. 
industry operating at full capacity. . Many industries are turning out goods at 
a rate under the peak rate of March, 1947. Both domestic and foreign demand 
is being met in these industries by less than capacity operations. 

So, a dollar crisis abroad could unset things at home. A boom as big as 
the one now under way, once upset, might crack. That's what it's all about. 








These seem to be reasonably sure proSpectSe « « e« e 

Right of Britain to spend borrowed dollars wherever she wants, dodging the 
U.S. market, will be restored. Britain now cannot discriminate against U.S. 
sellers under terms of the loan made to her. She cannot restore Empire prefer-= 
ence or build a trade bloc of her own during the life of the loan. 

Right to deny dollars to other nations from which Britain buys will be 
restored to Britain. The British now must give dollars to those who ask them 
in payment for goods sold to Britain. ‘That requirement started July 15. 

Trade agreements, programs for reducing barriers to free world trade will be 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


balked at by the British. U.S. free-trade ideas are to get a shock. 
Costs of caring for Germany will fall almost altogether on U.S. after next 
January 1. Britain says she can't go on giving aid after that time. 
Basically, it seems certain that the U.S. plan to restore world trade on 
a relatively free basis, to get away from government-controlled trade, already 
is doomed. U.S. put up dollars on a lavish scale to try to underwrite trade 
freedom. Restrictions are to grow, not diminish. The dream didn't work out. 


Troubles everywhere are inflation troubles. In U.S., in France, in the 
British Isles, in China, everywhere money is superabundant, goods scarce. 

In U.S., supply and demand are coming into balance at a high price level. 
Inflation here seems about to have run its course in many fields. Output of 
goods in this country is about double prewar, prices about double. 

In Britain, money supply is double prewar, production is only slightly 
above prewar. Prices of food are subsidized at a low level, releasing money to 
pour over into other things. Labor tends to be diverted to uneconomic uses. 

In France, money supply is 8 times prewar, prices are 8 times prewar. 
Production is barely up to prewar. France is in a real monetary inflation. 

The problem all around is to increase the supply of goods or else to drain 
off excess purchasing power, either through price rises or by some other means. 
People balk at working harder for less pay. They insist on trying to work less 
for more pay. The result is trouble, now close at hand. 





Currency tinkering, revaluation on a big scale, probably lies ahead. 

At $4.04 the British pound is too ex-ensive. It doesn't seem to be worth 
that much in any free market. Pounds cen be had for around $3. 

At 119 to the dollar the French franc is overvalued. One dollar will buy 
250 or more francs in the black market. The france is in serious trouble. 

A German mark, if revalued, is to be at about one tenth of its quoted price 
in dollars. Many European currencies are of questionable value. 

A major job of readjusting currencies faces the Monetary Fund if there ever 
is to be any basis for a freer exchange of goods in the world. Unless the 
world's currencies are brought into some relationship to the dollar that can 
be maintained normally, governments will be forced to control trade. 





Labor unions, at home, are making progress in limiting their liabilities. 

Unions demand assurance against damage suits for wildcat strikes. 

Employers are beginning to give this assurance, based upon agreement by 
union leaders that workers who do strike illegally can be fired. The law now 
gives this right to employers, so that the unions simply agree to obey that part 
of the law. They seek to avoid penalty provisions of the law for illegal 
striking. That's the point that most worries the labor leaders. 

You get the story of this situation on page 40. 





Building activity is picking up moderately. Dollar value of building in 
1947 is likely to exceed $12,000,000,000. First goal was $15,000,000,000. 

Volume of building, however, is, not as large as the dollar figures tend to 
indicate. Physical volume is not very much greater than in prewar. Value is up 
because of the sharp rise in building costs. 

Contract awards, which give a clue to building ahead, are showing some 
substantial gains. Commercial building and building of property for rent are 
showing improvement, now that most controls are off. 








Cash outgo of the Federal Government, cash spending in the year started 
July 1, is to exceed $39,000,000,000. Cash income will exceed $44,000,000,000 
if business activity remains high and present tax rates apply. 

Excess of cash drawn off over cash paid out will be about $4,750,000,000 
on basis of present prospects. Government thus won't feed the boon. 
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What’s YOUR bite 


of this business? 


28’2 BILLION DOLLARS CASH income isn’t hay. But it’s 
what farm families are harvesting these days. What's it to you? 
Just this—a FARM FAMILY SPENDS $419 MORE AT RETAIL IN A 
YEAR THAN A CITY FAMILY SPENDS. Actually 23% MORE! Not just 
for tractors and reapers either. But for ranges—and rayons— 
and rugs—and radios—and soap flakes—branded goods of all 
kinds. The kind of goods YOU make . . . Not that every farmer’s 
pocket holds the same amount of spending money, naturally. 
National farm magazine readers are well above average. As a 
matter of fact, a majority of our subscriber-families are in the 
two top brackets of this block-buster income where the pockets 
are fullest and more dollars are expendable. We're BIGGEST 
in the country—and even we don’t cover a// worthwhile farm 
families. Wouldn't you like to see the analysis of farm retail 
buying power that won the American Marketing Association 
award? Give us a call and we'll bring it over. 


Farm Journal 


BIGGEST in the country ... read in 2,650,000 homes 
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Hurdles for Senators Brewster, Ferguson in War Investigation 
... New Role of Cyrus Ching in Heading Off Major Labor Disputes 


Two somewhat harassed Senators are 
pushing the Senate’s investigation of war- 
time spending through a series of difficul- 
ties they had not foreseen. They are: 
> Owen Brewster, sharp-spoken Maine 
Republican, who set out to be the Senate’s 
chief investigator of recent Democratic 
administrations but found himself, instead, 
a witness on the stand of his own com- 
mittee. 
> Homer Ferguson, rugged, friendly Re- 
publican from Michigan, who has been try- 
ing amid many troubles to keep the inves- 
tigation going along in orderly fashion. 

The two have been thrown slightly off 
balance, as many observers see the situ- 
ation, by the testimony of two witnesses 
brought in originally as targets of the in- 
vestigation, Elliott Roosevelt and Howard 
Hughes. 

Mr. Roosevelt repeatedly charged and 
could not be shaken from an assertion 
that the investigation’s principal motiva- 
tion was politics. 

Mr. Hughes bluntly accused Senator 
Brewster of attempting to “blackmail” 
him by threatening to investigate his war 
contracts. From the witness stand, Mr. 
Brewster hotly denied the accusation. 

The charges, however, as some see the 
resulting situation, have put the Senators 
on the defensive just as they were about to 
strike out in important directions. The 
Committee itself, the Special Committee 
to Investigate National Defense, under 
Republican direction of the Senate War 
Investigating Committee, once was headed 
by Harry S. Truman. Mr. Brewster now is 
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its chairman and Mr. Ferguson is chair- 
man of a special subcommittee. 

Investigation’s future. With their 
Committee colleagues, they have been 
looking into a number of wartime prac- 
tices and plan to go ahead despite their 
troubles with Mr. Hughes and Mr. Roose- 
velt. Preliminary inquiry is leading toward 
full-scale public investigation in these 
fields: 

Campaign contributions. The Senators 
are curious about any connection between 
contributions to the Democratic presi- 
dential campaigns of 1940 and 1944 and 
later letting of war contracts. 

Postwar jobs. The Committee is look- 
ing into wartime relations between Gov- 
ernment officials and war contractors who 
gave them well-paid postwar jobs. 
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WITNESS ROOSEVELT | 
... a flat denial 


Surplus property. The disposal of war 
surpluses, especially abroad, is under 
scrutiny. 

Secret expenditures. Senator Ferguson 
in particular is interested in the expendi- 
ture of secret funds allotted to President 
Roosevelt with no accounting required. 

Middleman profits. Mr. Ferguson, too, 
wants to know more about profits to war 
contractors who possessed no manufactur- 
ing facilities of their own and simply sub- 
let their contracts to others. 

These are only a few of the prospective 
fields of inquiry. But meanwhile, an- 
other question of great importance has 
gotten tangled into the investigation. 

World airways. Mr. Brewster, busy 
and aggressive, is a man of many interests. 





—Harris & Ewing 
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One of these is world aviation. He is 
coauthor of a measure to establish a 
single American line for  transoceanic 
flying. The measure is opposed by Ad- 
ministration officials and some segments 
of the aviation industry, who assert it 
would give a monoply to Pan American 
Airways. 

Mr. Brewster believes that such a single 
line would be in a better position to com- 
pete with foreign air lines. Mr. Hughes, 
motion-picture producer, flier, aircraft 
builder and principal stockholder of Trans 
World Airline, disagrees. 

Mr. Hughes told the Committee, more- 
over, that what he called Senator Brew- 
ster’s effort at “blackmail” was directed 
at coercing him into merging TWA with 
Pan American. Mr. Brewster’s denial left 
the matter a question of choosing between 
the veracity of the two. 

Parallel. It was the second time the 
Senator had found himself in such a sit- 
uation. Back in 1934 when he was a 
freshman member of the House, he was 
rather highly regarded by the New 
Dealers, who liked his record as Governor 
of Maine. In that office he had endeavored 
to curb. the power of the railroads and 
power companies. 

As a House member, he backed the pro- 
posed Passamaquoddy Dam, which for 
him was a local project. He did not, how- 
ever, like the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act. Unexpectedly he arose in the 
House and accused Thomas Corcoran, 
then a powerful Administration figure, of 
attempting to influence his vote on the 
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holding-company bill by a threat to with- 
hold funds for Passamaquoddy. 

A tumultous investigation followed, with 
Mr. Corcoran denying the charges and Mr. 
Brewster contradicting him on the stand 
and from a spectator’s seat. In that case, 
too, conclusions were left to a choice be- 
tween the veracity of the two. 

Maine booster. Mr. Brewster moved 
on into the Senate in the election of 1940. 
There he has been a persistent booster of 
Maine’s industries, products and tourist 
trade. He has voted almost uniformly with 
the Republican leadership. He also has op- 
posed some moves for international co- 
operation, particularly the Reciprocal 
Trade Act. Under it, he thinks nearby 
Canada has had a better break than his 
Maine producers. 

As with most members of the Senate, 
political ambitions have been attributed 
to him. When, with Republican control of 
Congress last January, he took the chair- 
manship of the Committee Investigating 
National Defense, it reportedly was with 
the incidental idea that it might get him 
his party’s vice-presidential nomination, 
at least. Mr. Truman had obtained the 
Vice Presidency in the same way, and the 
opportunity seemed open. 

Senator Ferguson, quiet and reserved, 
has been Mr. Brewster’s principal col- 
league in the war investigation. They have 
laid out its general course together, in- 
cluding the gaudy prelude of the Hughes- 
Roosevelt appearances, a tale of lavish 
entertainment, party girls and night-club 
rounds paid for by Mr. Hughes’s public- 
relations agent, John W. Meyer. The 
effort was to prove that the entertainment 
influenced Mr. Roosevelt, as an Army 
officer and son of the President, to get 
airplane contracts for Mr. Hughes. This 
Mr. Roosevelt flatly denied. 

Mr. Ferguson came into the Senate with 
a reputation as an expert investigator. As 
a Michigan judge, he was chosen a one- 
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On IS FLOWING from Iowa’s lush fields—not “Black Gold” 
but an edible golden oil that has a thousand uses. The 
, industrial applications for soy bean oil are being expanded § 
daily. Already it is an important factor in soap, paint, 
salad dressing, printing ink, linoleum, rubber substitutes, 
and from it is made a butter substitute of high quality. 
From the residue after the oil is extracted comes stock ! 
feed, flour and plastics. 

The wide horizons of the industrial utilization of soy 
beans invite alert executives with the vision to pioneer 
new products. 

The fruits of years of research by scientists at Iowa State 
College are available to those who want to exploit this 
versatile and inexhaustible new raw material. The Iowa 
Development Commission welcomes inquiries from inter- 
ested executives. 












> . PRODUCT OF 
Iowa’s new official Trade Mark ; 


which identifies the fine products 
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of Iowa farms and factories. 1OWA 
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To interested executives this valuable reference 
book containing a complete picture of industrial 
opportunity in Jowa is available upon request, 
included are vital statistics on population, existe 
ing industry, agriculture, raw materials, markets, 
transportation, and living conditions. Write for 
yore free copy now and see how you can profit 
y bringing your plant to IOWA! Address 745, 
Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa. 
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RUST PREVENTION 





$100,000 
Worth of Hand Tools 
saved from RUST 


LUBRICATION ENGINEER’S REPORT 
“Some time ago, we were called in by a 
prominent manufacturer*. Corrosion of all 
metal parts in his entire plant had gone 
out of control. The machine shop and 
hand tools, valued in excess of $100,000, 
were a sorry looking ‘dusty-brown.’ 
Everything they had used in the way of 
rust preventives heretofore failed to solve 
their difficulty. 

“After studying their problem we recom- 
mended our General Purpose Anti-Corrode 
No.. 100 and suggested that they give it 
exhaustive tests. Their chemist did so and 
we are happy to report that it solved their 
problem. 

“They have since used over 150 gallons of 
this Anti-Corrode on everything metal in 
their plant, including small hand tools 
such as pliers and screw drivers.” 


Designed to prevent corrosion of raw 
stocks, finished parts and completed ma- 
chines, Anti-Corrode adheres firmly, dis- 
places moisture and protects longer than 
similar materials now on the market. 


EASY TO APPLY 


Apply by ordinary work-shop methods, 
Spray, dip, brush or roll it on. The pro- 
tective film is continuous and non-porous 
—does not break at sharp edges nor rup- 
ture on flat surfaces. It need not be re- 
moved from metal to be stamped, drawn 
or otherwise formed. 

*Name on request 
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Cities Service Oil Co. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
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Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 
S E RVI e E SHREVEPORT, LA. 
(This offer available only in Cities Service 
marketing territories East of the Rockies. ) 
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| CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
| SIXTY WALL TOWER 
NEW YORK 5, N.Y., ROOM 183 
Gentiemen: I'd like to test ANTI-CORRODE No. 
1 100 on my own equipment FREE OF CHARGE. 
| Send me details. 
| Name 
I 
| COMPANY 
| appress 
i 
1 City STATE 
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man grand jury to investigate alleged con- 
nections between Detroit and Wayne 
County officials and underworld activities. 
He worked incessantly for three years. In 
grand-jury privacy he questioned 6,000 
witnesses and heard 20,000,000 words of 
testimony. A county prosecutor, the im- 
mediate ex-mayor of Detroit, and numer- 
ous police officials and underworld figures 
went to jail as a result. 

This sort of private, tenacious investi- 
gation is customary only in the prelimi- 
nary stages of Senate committee hearings. 
At public hearings, Senator Ferguson asks 
long intricate questions, that begin with 
the weight of oratory, but sometimes grow 
repetitious and wordy. 

As a Senator, Mr. Ferguson quickly 
identified himself with the party’s con- 
servative wing. He opposed most Roose- 
velt and Truman measures. He supported 
his party’s tax-reduction and labor meas- 
ures in the last session. Like his Michigan 
colleague, Senator Vandenberg, Mr. Fer- 
guson is a consistent supporter of meas- 
ures for international co-operation. 

War spending. But the Committee in- 
quiry is his main interest. How much it 
may have been hampered by the impasse 
with Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hughes, and 
by what several newspapers have criticized 
as the circus atmosphere in which it was 
set, is a question now being asked on 
Capitol Hill and elsewhere. In any event, 
Mr. Brewster and Mr. Ferguson intended 
to press firmly on with their inquiry. 


CONCILIATOR CHING 


> Cyrus Ching, big, gruff and hearty, is 
to head the new federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service established by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It will be his job, and 
duty, to try to settle all strikes of more 
than local importance before they begin. 

Conciliators who have preceded Mr. 
Ching in the federal service know what a 
big job this is. But both labor and man- 
agement have come to expect big things 
of Mr. Ching. He is well liked by both. 

Experience. Mr. Ching, 71, has had a 
wealth of experience in the industrial and 
labor-relations field. He knows union lead- 
ers and employers alike by their first 
names. Getting along with people has been 
an art with him. He likes to sit, surrounded 
by pipe smoke—he owns more than 50 
pipes and usually has one going—and talk. 

He has a ready flow of conversation, and 
what he says in a blunt, short-sentence 
fashion usually is interesting and often 
witty. Thus, those who know him think 
he is unusually well equipped for the 
delicate work of getting antagonistic forces 
together in a frame of mind conducive to 
settling their differences. 

He comes into the job from the United 
States Rubber Co., with which he was 
associated for 28 years, the last 18 as 
director of industrial and public rela- 














Reading the news of national 
affairs at home each week is 
the regular practice of 80% of 


this magazine. 


Important advertisers are 


quick to cash in on the advan- 


tages of such an opportunity. 


The United States News 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 














AtlasCorporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 
NoTICcE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able September 20, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business August 28, 1947. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
August 5, 1947. 
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tions. U.S. Rubber, by the testimony 
of union men themselves, has had, for 
the most part, an unusually placid rela- 
tionship with its workers. 

Immigrant. Mr. Ching is an immigrant 
and a self-made man. He was born and 
reared on Prince Edward Island, off the 
coast of Canada. He didn’t particularly 
care for life there. As he tells the story: 

“The people were so smart, I couldn’t 
compete. We lived on a farm and what 
I hated most was digging potatoes. One 
day when it was bitterly cold and I stood 
there between the potatoes, I made up my 
mind to quit. 

“So, on another raw autumn day, I 
arrived in Boston with $31 in my pocket. 
There was a depression on, but because 
there were no radios we didn’t hear about 
it. We just felt it. 

“Nevertheless I lived for two months 
on that money, and soon got a job as 








per yy 
MR. CHING 
. « - from potatoes to rubber 


motorman of a streetcar. It was so low 
inside [Mr. Ching is 6 feet 7 inches tall] 
that I had to stick my head out. That 
was the first time I ever became an out- 
standing figure. 

“But times moved on and so did I. I 
studied law and in 1919 I went to work for 
U.S. Rubber.” 

Prounion man? In Boston Mr. Ching 
acquired an insight into the attitude of the 
workingman that never has left him. He 
is a Republican, but among management 
people he is regarded as something of a 
New Dealer. As an industry member of 
the War Labor Board, in its early days, 
his industry colleagues criticized him as 
too prone to support the union viewpoint. 

But his confirmation by the Senate, 
when it meets in January, is taken as a 
foregone conclusion. Both sides like Mr. 
Ching too well to present any opposition. 
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A rich section of the great young state of South Dakota 
is served by the Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway. 
South Dakota, a leading producer of corn, oats, spring 
wheat, cattle, hogs and poultry, is building a thriving industry on the founda- 
tion of these sources of wealth and offers advantageous locations for diversi- 
fied industries. , 

For agriculture and industry in South Dakota, the M. & St. L. provides 
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How to Solve Your Lighting Problems 

















i. in 2 Easy Sle! 


Get A Lighting Plan 
from the’\Man Whe Plans"! 


Modern lighting is a technical, complex science. 

Only trained experts are qualified to engineer lighting so 
that it delivers all the benefits you should expect. 

To be safe—be sure to get sound lighting advice. Consult 
the Lighting Engineers with your local Light & Power Com- 
pany, or your Architect. 








Get Good \ 


For 45 years, GUTH has been outstandingly successful in 
designing and building Lighting Fixtures, Today. each model 
of GUTH Fluorescents and Incandescents is scientifically 
created to give best lighting efficiency and economy, 


Back up a good Lighting Plan with good Lighting Fixtures 
-insist on GUTH! 
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THE MAN 
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SEE YOUR LOCAL LIGHT & POWER CO. 
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Senator Brewster on ‘48 Ticket?... The Losing Fight 
To Free Trade . . . Pressure for Self-Help in China 


Mr. Truman is convinced, instead, 
that the record of action will speak 
more than words. 


Clement Attlee, British Prime Min- 
ister, is putting the squeeze on U.S. 
as a build-up for a new loan. The 
British are not as hard up just at 
this time as they make out. They 
just want to get the ball rolling early. 


xk kk 


British officials are not yet telling 
U.S. officials how many dollars they 
really have left. U.S. officials doubt 
that the British have spent all the 
dollars that they have drawn out of 
the U.S. loan, but they lack specific 
information on that point. 


kk 


Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassador to 
London, is pressing for large-scale 
new aid to Great Britain. President 
Truman, however, insists that the 
British must get any new help within 
the broad outline of the Marshall 
plan for aid to Europe as a whole. 


tee 


The French are closer to bankruptcy 
than the British. France is flooded 
with francs, but is very short of goods 
into which the francs can be turned. 
A wheat-crop failure complicates the 
French problem. 


a en 


President Truman is not now in a 
mood to call Congress back in special 
session even if things do go bad 
abroad. The President doubts that 
Congress will act on pleas for more 
help until assured that other nations 
are making real efforts to help them- 
selves. 


xk & 


George Marshall, Secretary of State, 
believes that U.S. taxpayers will not 
go on forever handing out dollars for 
relief abroad. The Marshall plan 
really will stand or fall, in its author’s 
opinion, on the willingness of other 
nations to agree on a plan for self- 
help. 


* k * 


Secretary Marshall is becoming 
slightly bewildered by conflicting 
theories of his economic advisers con- 
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cerning what’s wrong with the world. 
The Secretary of State admits that 
he is not an economist. He can recog- 
nize, however, that trouble lies ahead 
at some point when a person or na- 
tion spends more than it earns. 


xk * 


Will Clayton, Under Secretary of 
State, is losing in his effort to restore 
much more freedom to world trade. 
Other nations are increasing trade 
controls, not reducing them. Mr. 
Clayton is finding that nations, when 
broke, go in for big-scale regulation. 


. * -® 


State Secretary Marshall is to 
find Latin-American sentiment cool 
toward the U.S. Latin-American na- 
tions figure that, if dollars are to be 
handed out, they should get some. 
They also show some fear that, in 
event of a business setback here, U.S. 
will throw up trade barriers affecting 
sale of their raw materials. 


xk kk 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, finds himself sitting pretty in 
politics. He is in a good spot to get 
the Republican nomination for the 
Presidency if Thomas E. Dewey and 
Robert A. Taft kill each other off. If 
one or the other gets the nomination, 
then Senator Vandenberg is No. 1 in 
line for the Secretaryship of State. 


* © & 


The Michigan Senator has his trou- 
bles, even so. Senator Vandenberg is 
under some obligation to Ohio’s Sen- 
ator Taft for a working arrangement 
on policy in the Senate. Yet Tom 
Dewey classes as a possible favorite 
son, second to Vandenberg, from 
Michigan. If the Senator is forced to 
choose between them in convention 
he may have to flip a coin. 


x* kk 


President Truman still balks at a 
cross-country speaking tour. The 
President is not at all sold on the ad- 
vice of Robert Hannegan, Postmaster 
General, to show himself to the coun- 
try on a political selling campaign. 


we 


Julius Krug, Interior Secretary, no 
longer is in the running as a possible 
No. 2 man on the Truman ticket for 
1948. 


xk * * 


Senator Owen Brewster, of Maine, is 
told that there is a chance to land 
second place on the Republican ticket 
for 1948 if his investigation of war 
spending stirs the public imagination. 
There are expected to be some inter- 
esting stories related to the spending 
of $300,000,000,000 in five years. 


xk * 


John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, will get much 
of the credit, or blame, if a business 
setback develops later in 1947. Any 
setback will stem in important part 
from price rises now occurring. Mr. 
Lewis and the weatherman touched 
off the round of increases in price. 


“ & * 


China’s Chiang Kai-shek is being 
told by Lieut. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer that U.S. cannot afford to put 
in new aid on a large scale unless 
Chiang’s Government shows more 
ability to run the country well. The 
military divisions that U.S. trained 
in China and the large quantities of 
military supplies poured in there are 
largely dissipated. Chinese Commu- 
nists got an important part of the 
supplies. 


xk 


In spite of the fact that the State 
Department is headed by a former 
Army man, Secretary Marshall, a rift 
is growing between the State and War 
departments over policy in Germany. 
The War Department wants to back 
up Gen. Lucius D. Clay in raising the 
level of industry in Western Germany 
without delay, while State Depart- 
ment officials want to consult France 
first. Secretary Marshall’s ideas are 
expected to prevail in the end. 
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Ever since the introduction of shielded-arc 
welding about twenty years ago, users 
have said, “‘If it were only possible to make 
this a continuous automatic production 
operation .. . if.we could have absolutely 
uniform welds by pre-set automatic con- 
trol and our welders could be freed from 
the annoyance and loss of time in replac- 
ing electrodes every few minutes... that 
would be a tremendous advance in the 
art.” That kind of welding is an actual 
reality today. .. NCG Shield-O-Matic 
Welding. NCG’s Hollup Division engi- 
neers have perfected the amazing Shield- 
O-Matic Continuous Electrode that pre- 
serves alltheadvantages of manual shielded- 
arc welding . . . the effective crucible-type 
arc, fully visible operation, high current 
density without excessive electrode heat- 
ing... ina flexible rugged element that 
may be shipped, handled and used in large 
coils. It is fed to the work by a simple 
motor-driven welding head to produce 
a continuous bead of virtually any length 
gn flat or curved surfaces with a weld 
uniformity never possible before. Thus 
once again NCG engineering has demon- 
strated that leadership which has made 
NCG products and services the outstand- 
ing choice of those who seek the finest 
in arc-welding performance. 


NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 840 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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For catching the buying eye... you 

can’t over-look color. 

@ Color advertisements get as much as 52% 
more observation. 

@ Color motion pictures set staggering box 
office records. 

@ And when leading manufacturers of widely 
varied products were surveyed, 84% of 
them said that color was of major import- 
ance in selling their merchandise. 

When it comes to color for your 

product, you'll find the whole spectrum 

harnessed to your needs when you 
choose Monsanto Lustron for your ma- 
terial. Color is a through-and-through, 
inherent part of this versatile poly- 
styrene. It eliminates expensive finishing 
processes and extra materials. 

Lustron color will not chip, peel, crack 
or wear away. It is odorless and taste- 


SERVING INDUSTRY. 
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less. And Lustron’s adaptability will en- 
able you to put sales-making colors in 
places where they were never before 
possible or practical. 

This modern Monsanto plastic offers 
you a choice of hundreds of eye-catch- 
ing hues...transparent, translucent 
and opaque. Monsanto’s color labora- 
tories are ready to aid you in your 
color problems or to match colors to 
your specifications. Special consultants 
will help you with technical points. 

It will pay you to find out right now 
how Lustron can benefit your product. 
Get full information from: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Massachusetts. In 
Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, 
Montreal. Lustron: Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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8 LUSTRON ADVANTAGES FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 





1 Rainbow range of colors, clear or opaque. 





2 High dimensional stability. 





3 Light weight. 





4 Low price. 





5 Excellent electrical properties. 





6 Excellent resistance to moisture, acids, alkalies. 





7 Finest molding qualities. 











8 Freedom from taste and odor. 
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